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IMPORTANT WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


PUBLISHED 


BY THOMAS VARTY, EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY, 31, STRAND. 


——_— 








PERCEPTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


A SERIES OF FIFTY-TWO NEW COLOURED PRINTS TO AID SCRIPTURAL INSTRUCTION. 
Selected, in part, by the Author of “Lessons on Objects.” 


FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS, BY 8S. BENDIXEN, ARTIST, MADE EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ 4 valuable help in home education.” : “Well adapted to assist in conveying to the mind, at a tender 
“admirably adapted for the purpose of instructing the young. | age, scriptural truths and precepts through the medium of sight. 
They are suitable either for schools or for private families.” This work is far superior to anything of the hind ever attempted 
in Bible illustration.” 
The Fifty-two Prints coloured, in One Vol. half-bound morocco, £2 18s. ; in 2 vols., £3 4s.; in a paper wrapper, £2 12s, 
Single Prints, Is. 6d. coloured. In plain oak frame, £3; rosewood and gold frame, and glass, £3 6s. Size of the 
Prints, 124 inches by 10}. 





CHRONOLOGICAL PICTURES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


FROM THE ANCIENT BRITONS TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 


DESIGNED AND LITHOGRAPHED BY JOHN GILBERT. 


In Eight Parts. Every Part contains Five Plates, with Facsimiles of the Autographs of the Sovereigns and most distin- 
guished characters, accompanied with Tabular Sheets of Letterpress, carefully compiled. Each Plate illustrates 
a Reign. 
“This work makes us aware that artistic talent of no ordinary | _ “No work that has hitherto appeared to aid the study of British 
kind is engaged.” | History can compare with it.”’ 
“ One of the best helps to the study of English history we have “The pictures are on a large scale, and the taste displayed is 
seen.” sure to secure success.”’ 
“ The spirit given to the sketches, and the striking impression ‘An elegant mode of insinuating a knowledge of English 
which this graphic painting produces upon all minds, but espe- | history.’’ 
cially the young, need not be indicated.” “The Tabular Sheets embrace much valuable information.” 
Price, complete in One Vol., imperial folio, half-bound morocco, gilt tops, £3 14s. 6d.; or in Eight Parts, each 
Part 7s. 6d. beautifully tinted. In a serial portfolio frame, with glass, £3 Ixs. 





In One Volume, folio, exhibiting nearly Sixty Animals, in upwards of 200 coloured Illustrations, 
handsomely bound in leather, gilt edges, 12s. 


VARTY’S GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANIMALS. 


SHOWING THEIR UTILITY TO MAN, IN THEIR SERVICES DURING LIFE AND USES AFTER DEATH. 
The size of the Prints is 15 inches by 12. Single Prints, |s. 6d. 


To present accurate drawings and pleasing pictures is not | study. The design is to show the Utility of Animals to Man, both 
the only nor primary object of this work, but rather to impart | in their services during life and in their uses after death; and to 
lessons of practical importance and daily application in an attrac- | deduce results calculated to excite interest and admiration, and 
tive form, and to open up a subject which, judiciously applied, is | evince the Wisdom and Goodness of God in the subsistence, com- 
calculated to prove to the young a most interesting and instructive ! fort, and social advancement of his creature MAN. 





VARTY’S 


SELECT SERIES OF DOMESTIC AND WILD ANIMALS, 


In Thirty-six carefully coloured Plates. Size, 12 inches by 9. Price #1 4s. 


The selection of Animals has been limited to those which are most known and best adapted to elicit inquiry from the 
young, and afford scope for instruction and application. The set of Outlines for Drawing, 9s. 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM AT ONE VIEW, 


CLEARLY EXHIBITING THE RELATIVE SIZES OF ANIMALS TO MAN, AND THEIR COMPARATIVE 
SIZES WITH EACH OTHER. 


Arranged in Divisions, Orders, &c., according to the Method of Baron Cuvier. 


Carefully and beautifully coloured after Nature. 


This 

hey a ey ealeulated to facilitate elementary in- from nature on a scale laid down on each print—MAN being given 
correct supeceenenet History. In the absence of living animals, as the standard of measurement ; by which means not only the true 
be considered a Gestrabhe their forms and comparative sizes must comparative size of each animal is shown, and the natural size 
present publication le attainment. This object is effected in | correctly ascertained, but the erroneous impressions which 
and attractive method’ which furnishes a most correct, simple, | children arc so apt to receive from representations of animal life, 
It pecuiar gs cultivating the study of the Animal in which no comparative standard is preserved, are entirely re- 

eatures are, that the Animals are drawn moved. 


On Four Imperial Sheets, 30 inches by 22, in Sheets beautifully coloured, with a Key, £1 5s. 6d. 


A detailed Catalogue of these Works and Apparatus may be had on application. 








WORKS BY CHARLES BAKER. 


NEW ELEMENTARY READING BROOKS. GRADUATED 
READING LESSONS 
IN BOOKS AND LESSON SHEETS. 
By CHARLES BAKER, 


READING WITHOUT SPELLING: 
One Hundred Short and Easy Lessons, with Ques- 
tions. Price 6d. 

A CIRCLE OF KNOWLEDGE, 

EACH GRADATION CONSISTING OF TWO HUNDRED LESSONS, 

GRADATION I, Price Ninepence, cloth coy er, 
lémo, pp. 108, 

The lessons of this serics abound in nouns; they are 
written tn short sentences, and present simple facts to 
the pupils. They are printed in a bold type for those 
who have to learn to read. 

GRADATION II, Price Ninepence, cloth cover, 
16mo, pp. 108. 

The lessons are three times the length of those of the pre- 
ceding gracution; they contain additional information 
on the same subjects, and are appropriate to the ad- 
vancement of the readers. 

GRADATION III. Price 1s. 6d., cloth boards, 
lémo, pp. 208 

The lessons are double the length of those of the second 
gradation. The knowledge is of a higher character, 
and the lessons abound in details which will interest 
those who read with ease. 

THE SECTIONS INTO WHICH THE SERIES IS DIVIDED, 
ARE AS UNDER:— 

Introductory. ! Reptiles and Fishes. | Social Life. 

Body and its Parts. | Insects and Worms. | Government 

Food. } Plants. | Other Nations, 

Clothing, The Earth, | Trade and Commerce. 

Dwellings. Substances. Matter 

Education Air and the Heavens, | Mechanical Powers 

Mammalia, Divisions of Time | The Senses 

Birds, Climates. ' Attributes of God 


TABLET LESSONS, IN LARGE TYPE, 

GRaADATION I, Demy quarto: the Set of 200 
Lessons on 100 Sheets, &s 

GrapaTion II, Royal folio: the Set of 200 
Lessons on 100 Sheets, 16s 

GRaADATION IIT. Imperial folio: the Set of 200 
Lessons on 107 Sheets, 20s 
A newly-invented frame is supplied to hold cach set of lessons, 
by which great economy is effected, Price, each, 28., 38., 4s, 


MANUALS FOR COLLECTIVE 
TEACHING. 
Just published, No. 1, Objects; Sixpence. 
To be followed by other subjects from the Circle of Knowledge. 


THE BOOK OF BIBLE HISTORY. 


In Books. First Gradation, 6d.; Second Gradation, Is. ; Third 
Gradation, ls. 6d.; Tablet Lessons, large type, 5s. 


THE BIBLE CLASS BOOK. 


With 3000 Explanatory Notes, and 132 appropriate Poems by 
Eminent Authors, price 4s. 6d. strongly bound, 

Book of Bible Characters, 3rd Edition. Price 1s, 

One or more circumstances connected with each Character are 
introduced, and all names of persons engaged in important 
events are comprised in the work, cither as Principals or 
secondary Characters. iat } 

Book of Bible Creography. 3rd Edition. Price 3s. 

This little work on Bible Geography has been compiled to 
supply a want which many must have felt in the course of 
their instructions to the young on Scriptural subjects, 

Chart of Bible Chronology. 

From the Creation to the Kevelation of St. John according to 
the Chronology of the Scriptures. On Kollers, and var- 
nished, 6s. On calico, without Rollers, Sa. : 

Book of Bible Events, 2nd Edition. Price 1s. 
Fifty-six Tablet Lessons, Larye Type. Price 7s. 6d. 

For Families and private Schools the above Chart and the 
Book of Bible Events will be sufficient. For large classes 
the Tablet Lessons and the Question-Book will be more 
economical ; the type of the lessons being sufficiently large 
for a class of thirty pupils. , 7 

Tabular View of the Old Testament. Price lds. 

Comprising the Order, Date, Event. and Place of Occurrence, 
and forming a Guide to the Chronology, History, and Geo 
graphy of the Old Testament Coloured in Periods, Mounted 
on rollers, and varnished. Size, 5 ft. 6in. by 4 ft. Gin, The 
type bold for Schools. 2 F 

Tabular View for Students and Families. Price 6s. 6d. 

On a Sheet, 3 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 4 in. Coloured, Mahogany 

Rollers, and Varnished. : 
Tabular View in Crown 4to. Price 2s. 6d. 
Bible Exercises on the Tabular View. Price 1s. 
Class Lessons on the Tabular View. Large Type. 


128. 6d. 

Very numerous Testimonials in favour of these works, for 
Schools of all Classes, and for private instruction, have been 
received from parties of long experience in education. A few 
of them are given in Varty's Catalogue, together with other 





details showing the characier of the Lessons. 





THOMAS VARTY, EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY, YORK HOUSE, 31, STRAND, LONDON. 
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TAYLOR, WALTON, AND MABERLY'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR MAY, 


1. 
Dr Gregory" Letters Candid 
ENQU SAT ont Mg A. Os. 6d. 
both. (Ready. 


tf. 
Professor de Morgan’s Book of Al- 


MANACS. Oblong Sro. Caan %S Sty. 


til. 
Dr. Lardner’s Handbook of Natural 


and ASTRONOMY. First Course -—Mechanics, 

Hydraulics, Pocumatics, Sound, and Optics. 

ees oun upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood. One 

vol. igmo. [ Barly in May. 
The 


Course (in preparation) will contain Heat, 
y-F Astronomy. One vol. large l2mo. 


*,* Bach Course will be complete in itself. 


Iv. 
Buff’s Letters on the Physics 


ofthe BARTH. Edited by Dr. HOPMANN. Feap. 8vo - 
i tn May. 


v. 
Lardner’s Treatise on the Steam 


ENGINE, STEAM NAVIGATION, ROADS, and RAILWAYS 
A New and Cheap Bdition, revised and completed to the 
Present Time. One vol. large 12mo. (Nearly ready. 


vi. 
Baron Licbig’s Familiar Letters on 
CHEMISTRY. A New and Cheap Edition 


With many addi 
tional Letters. Foolscap Svo. (In May. 
Vil. 


Dr. W. H. Walshe on Diseases of the 


HEART, LUNGS, and APPENDAGES. Their Symptoms 
and Treatment. One volume. ( Barly in May 


vill. 
Reiner’s Lessons on Number— Mas- 


TER’S MANUAL. A New Edition. 12mo Nearly ready 


*,° Reiner’s Lessons on Number—Scholar’s Praxis is «till on 
sale, price 2s. 


Upper Gower Street, Ivy Lane, and Paternoster Row. 








This day is published, 


OHN’S CLASSICAL CATALOGUE, com- 

prising all the principal editions of the Greek and Latin 

Classics, Translations and Commentaries, with prices annexed ; 

royal Svo, haif morocco, price 2s. 64—Allowed to Purchasers. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


ONDON PICTORIALLY and HISTORICALLY 

DESCRIBED. REdited by CHARLES KNIGHT. 6 vols. in 

3, royal Svo, with upwards of one thousand engravings on wood, 
eloth gilt, £1 las 

Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden 








BOUN'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR MAY 
FL UMBOLD1 8 COSMOS; or, Sketch of a Phy- 
sieal Description of the Universe. Translated by FE. C 


OTTE. Vol. 3, with an Index. Price 38. 64 
Henry G. Rohn, York Street, Covent Garden 





RBOHN'S CLASSICAL LIRRARY FOR MAY 


LATO’S WORKS, translated by Grorcr 

BURGESS, M.A. Vol. 4, containing Philebus, Charmides, 

laches, The Two Alcibiades, and Ten other Dialogues. Price 5s 
Menry G. Rohn, York Street, Covent Garden 








ROHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY POR MAY. 


EANDER’'S FIRST PLANTING of CHRIS. 
.. re Translated by RYLAND. Post Svo. Price 





Heary G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 
New ready, Vol. [V., price Is 6a ie —_s 
{To be com nleted in Twelve Monthiv Volumes) 
HARLES KNIGHTS CABINET EDITION 
of the WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERARR. 
This new ay of Kwiowr’s Cainer Suaxsreane is beautifully 
printed on paper, the Title-pages adorned by copies of the 
various Portraits of fchepeene, and each Play embellished by an 
elegant illustrative Bnugraving 
Tm Monthly Parts, price le. cach. 
a PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE: Mus. 
with above Bight Hundred Pagravings on Wood, with 
copioas mal Notes. By JOHN KITTO, DD. To be com 
pleted in Thirty Shilling Parts, forming Two Volumes of 1200 


Pages cach 
London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co, Amen Corner. 
NEW WORK 








This day is published, price One Shilling, 


The HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 
Guttag the Reigns of Henry VIII, —— VI., and Mary. being 
= “ rege ey—wr wstory of this Country, from 
ae + to the Reigns of the House of Hanover. 
. THE HISTORICAL « 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL ‘chenne 
Til. THE MISCELLAN ROUs SERIES. 
Portions of one or other of these Series, in Parts or in Volumes, 


in itself, handsomely printed 
y iustrated with Engravings = 
» and all Booksellers. 


KATE ODE 


THE NEW STORY OF MODERN LIFE, 


VEREUYX, 


IS NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





Also, now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


EVERARD TUNSTALL. | 
A Tale of the Kafir Mars. | 


By THOMAS FORESTER, 
Author of “Rambles in Nerway.” 


\ 


Also, now ready, in 3 vols. post Syo, 


THE CONFESSOR 


A Romance of the Days of Charles 


the Second. 





TH E 


On Monday will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


MAMELUKES; 
Or, Romance of Life in Grand Cairo. 
BY A. A. PATON, 


AUTHOR OF “HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF THE ADRIATIC,” “ TRAVELS IN SERVIA,” ETC, 








RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





THE PARLOUR LIBRARY FOR MAY, Price One Shilling. 





THE HEIR OF 


On May Ist will be published, price 6s., 


| OGIC FOR THE MILLION : a Familiar Expo- 
4 


sition of the Art of Reasoning. By a FeLiow or THE 
Roya. Socrerr. 

“ Here the Principles and Forms of Reasoning are explained 
and applied to the ordinary affairs of life, history, political eco- 
nomy, statistics, and moral philosophy, in a manner that is free 
from scholastic and technical phraseology, and are illustrated by 
humerous quotations from authors of established reputation.”— 
Author. 

London: Longman and Co., 13, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, price &s. 

ORD DE ROS’S YOUNG OFFICER'S COM- 
4 PANION ; a Series of Essays on Military Duties and Quali- 
ties ;—including Chapters on Health, Courage, Firmness, Great- 
ness of Mind, Discretion, Priendship, Anger, Honour, Ducliing, 
Military Science, Eloquence and Writing, History, Geography, 
Languages, Discipline, Confidence, Stratagem, Caution, Secrecy, 
Armies of Europe, Qualifications for Command, &c. In one thick 
vol., 550 pages, handsomely bound. 

W. White, 24, Pall-Mall, and to be had of all Booksellers. 


REV. C. G. FINNEY’S LECTURES. 
In one thick volume, pp. 1016, with Portrait from an original 


drawing, and engraved on Steel by J. COCHRAN, 
Bound in cloth. price 16s. 


ECTURES ON SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, 


4 embracing Lectures on Moral Government, The Atonement, 
Moral and Physical Depravity, Natural Ability, Moral and Gra- 
cious; Repentance, Faith, Justification, Sanctification, Sove- 
reignty, Election, Divine Purposes, Perseverance, &c. By the 
Rev.C.G. FINNEY. The whole work Revised, with an Intro 
duction, by the Rev. Dr. REDFORD, of Worcester. 


*,” Upon several important and difficult subjects the author 
has thrown a clear and valuable light, which will guide many a 
student through perplexities and difficulties which he had long 
sought unsuccessfully to explain. The editor frankly confesses, 
that when a student he would gladly have bartered haif the books 
in his library to have gained a single perusal of these Lectures; 
and he cannot refrain from expressing the belief, that no young 
student of theology will ever regret their purchase or perusal. 

PORTRAIT of the Rev. C. G. FINNEY, on Ixpia Parser, 4to, 
price One Shilling. 

London: William Teeg and Co., 85, Queen Street. Cheapside. 


T# E CAFFRE TRIBES. —Just Published, 
PORTY.TWO SKETCHES, representing the Classes a 
Tribes of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope and the re Nr 
parts of Central Africa—viz. the Hottentots, Amakooras, Zoolus 
Bushmen, Malays, Negroes, &c., with descriptive letterpress. Size. 
ito demy, boards. Price £2 2s. tinted; £3 7s. 64. coloured. ; 
Dickinson, Brothers, 114, New Rond Street. 


This day is puhlished, feap. vo, price 5s. 
LEASURES, OBJECTS, AND ADVANTAGES 


OP LITERATURE. Ry the Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT, St. 





















Catherine's, Bear Wood, Author of “ Jeremy Taylor, a Ri ” 
’ * . 5 : raphy. 
London . T. Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. faites 





SIMMS AND M‘INTYRE, LONDON 
*,* THE TRADE ARE REQUESTED TO FORWARD THEIR ORDERS WITHOUT DELAY. 





The Publishers of this Popular Series have the pleasure of announcing (Now Ready), 


WAST-WAYLAND, 
An Oriainal Nobel. 
BY MRS. MARY HOWITT. 


AND BELFAST. 


This day is Published, 
tT TIAAAIA AIA@HKH «xara rove EBAOME- 
KONTA. The Greek Septuagint Version, with the Ap 
erypha, including the Fourth Book of Maccabees, and the real 
Septuagint version of Danicl: with an Historical Introductio 
One Volume octavo, 18s. . ’ 
H KAINH AIA@HKH. A large-print Gree 
New Testament, with selected various Readings and parallel 
References, &c. &c. One volume octavo, 12s., uniform with the 
Septuagint. : 
London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 
The Eighth Rdition is now ready of ; 
SURENNE’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONAR\ 
h of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, —7 
866 closely printed pages. Part I., French and English : = - 
English and French. Large thick 12mo, complete, price 10s. %, 
handsomely and strongly bound. . . 
*.* This Work also includes Definitions of Terms connected with 
Science and the Fine Arts, of 11,000 Terms of Modern er 
tion to the Language, and of 4000 Historical and 4000 Geographx® 
Names. : 
“Tt is accurate, critical, and comprehensi 
“This is perhaps the very best French 
lished.”"'—Atlas. 4 : anal 
“We were led to expect a work of superior matt Ee 
were not prepared for so complete and elaborate @ per — eon 
the one before us. Every requisite in a Dictionary set 
find a place.’"—Witness. ; " 
Fdinburgh: Oliver and Boyd; London: Simpkin, : i 
~ Just Published, Third Edition, enlarged, with Plates, 8¥°, 
12s. cloth, lettered, . 4 oor 
QCOTT'S PRACTICAL COTTON SPINNER 
. cn ane sf ‘ ors’, UveTic 
kh? AND MANUFACTURER; or, the ee ke System of 
from the first moving 





ve."—Athenaum. 
Dictionary ever pub 


Marshall and © 


and Mechanics’ Companion. Being Boe.. 
Calculations of Mill Geering and Machinery, from *™ ra wit 
Power through all the different Processes of ast ie 
Slubbing, Roving, Spinning, and Weaving, = pe 
provements in Machinery. To which are —_ a the Spinning 
Tables of Yarns and Reeds, for Persons engages = ae. 

and Manufacturing of Silk, Linen, Worsted, an own, and Os 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Longman, 7 Tovar 
J. Wrale and G. Herbert. Manchester: Jas. and Jorep 

CHEAP FOREIGN BOOKS 


~ — ~~ UB 

ILLIAMS and NORGATE'’S CATALOG 

of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, each | stamp. 

A. THEOLOGY. Roms 
B. CLASSICS—Philology, Archwology, Ancient Histor 

Law. uns, 
€. SCIENTIFIC BOOKS—Medicine, Anatomy, Chem’ 


tural History, and Philosophy. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 


, ‘ - ro, cloth, ils. 

This day is published, in 2 vols. post Svo, ¢ er the 
N EXCURSION to CALIFORN DA sree! 

4X PRAIRIE, ROCKY MOUNTAINS, and GREAD A 

NEVADA ; with a Stroll through = —_— 

that Country. By WILLIAM KELLY, J. P. am 

London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW 


EDITIONS. 





I. 
Professor Johnston. 
NOTES ON NORTH AMERICA: Aanrrt- 


crLTUBAL, SocraL, and EconoMIcaL, Two vols., with 
Mapand other Illustrations. 2ls. 


Il 


Henry Stephens, F.R.S.E. 
THE BOOK of the FARM; detailing the 


Labours of the Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, | 


Shepherd, Hedger, Cattleman, Field-Worker, and 
Dairymaid. A New EpITIon, in royal 8vo, with 14 
[iiustrations on Steel, and 600 Engravings on Wood 
In Four Parts, £2 |4s.; or Two Vols., half-bound, £3 


Ill. 
John Colquhoun, Esq. 
THE MOOR AND THE LOCH;; contain- 


ing Minute Instructions in all Highland Sports. A New 
Edition, being the Third; with which is incorporated 
“Rocks AND Rivers,” by the same Author. 
yolume, with Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. 


IV. 
D. M. Moir, (Delta.) 
SKETCHES of the POETICAL LITE- 


RATURE of the PAST HALF-CENTURY. In Six 
Lecreres, delivered at the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution. Feap. 5s. 


v. 
Miss Agnes Strickland. 
LIVES of the QUEENS of SCOTLAND 


and ENGLISH PRINCESSES, connected with the | 


Regal Succession. To be completed in six vols., uni- 
form with her “ Lives of the Queens of England.” Vol. 
1, is published, price 10s. 6d. 


vi. 
Dr. Herbert Mayo. 


LETTERS on the TRUTHS CONTAINED 
in POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS; with an Account 
of MesmErisM. Second Edition, including an Additional 
Chapter on the ODOMETER, or DiIVINING-RING. 6s. 


Vil. 
Mr. Commissioner Phillips. 
A MEMOIR OF JOHN PHILPOT 


CURRAN ; with Sketrcnes of his CONTEMPORARIES. 
5v0, With a Portrait, 12s. 6d. 


Vill. 


Alex. Keith Johnston, 


F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., &e., Geographer at 
Edinburgh to Her Majesty. 


A) TO 
THE PHYSICAL ATLAS; a Serres of 
Mars and ILtvsrrations of the GEocRAPHICAL Dts- 
TRIBUTION of NaTURAL PHENOMENA. Imperial folio, 
f-bound russia or morocco, #10 10s. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. Reduced for 
res Use of Colleges, Academies, and Families. In 
mperial 4to, with Descriptive Letterpress and a copious 
Index, half-bound morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


1x. 
Mrs. Hemans. 


rv a] 

THE POEMS OF FELICIA HEMANS. 
hy Edition, in six vols., price 24s. cloth, gilt; or 
none nN paper covers. The following are sold sepa- 
nae be *—Recorps of WomAN ; Forest SANCTUARY ; 
ee ge Works; TALES AND Historic SCENES; 
shine AND RELIGioUs Poems; SONGS OF THE AFFEC- 

$3 price 4s. each, cloth; or 3s. in printed covers. 


THE POEMS OF FELICIA HEMANS. 


eC ablete in one vol. large&vo, uniform with the Works 


yron, Moore, &c., 21s, 


xX. 


Professor Aytoun. 
LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 


other Poems. A New Edition. 


In one | 


XI. 
Robert Pollok. 
THE COURSE of TIME;; a Poem, in Ten 


Books. Nineteenth Edition, small 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


XI. 


Mrs. Southey. 
CHAPTERS ON CHURCHYARDS. 


Small 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SOLITARY HOURS, 


Small 8vo, 5s. 


and other Poems. 


\ THE BIRTH-DAY, and other Poems. Small 


Svo, 7s. 
XIII. 


Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
|THE CAXTONS: A Famity Picrvre. 


The vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


| 


TRANSLATION OF THE POEMS AND 
BALLADS OF SCHILLER. A New Edition, in one 
vol, small 8yo; in the press. 


XIV. 
The late G. F. Ruxton. 
LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. A new and 
cheaper Edition. Price 4s. 
XV. 
James Grant. 
MEMORIALS OF THE CASTLE 


EDINBURGH. With Twelve Illustrations. 
| Svo, 7s. 6d. 


OF 


Small 


XVI. 
| Thomas Tod Stoddart. 
THE ANGLER’S COMPANION TO THE 


RIVERS AND LAKES OF SCOTLAND. With a 
Fishing Map and other Illustrations. Post 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


XVII. 


John Stewart, V.S. 
STABLE ECONOMY;; a Treatise on the 


Management of Horses in relation to Stabling, Groom- 
ing, Feeding, Watering, and Working. Fourth Edition, 
with Illustration, 6s, 6d. 


ADVICE TO PURCHASERS OF 
HORSES. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 


XVIII. 
James Brown, Forester, Arniston. 


THE FORESTER: a Practical Treatise 
on the Formation, Draining, and Fencing of Planta- 
tions; Planting, Rearing, and Management of Forest 
Trees; the Cutting and Preparation of Wood for Sale, 
&e. &e. Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo, with 109 Illus- 
trations, price 2ls. 


xix. 


Dr. Lindiey Kemp. 
AGRICULTURAL PHYSIOLOGY, 


ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE; an Outline of the Leading 
Principles of the Physiology of Plants and Animals. 
Designed for the use of Agriculturists. Numerous 
Illustrations, price 6s. 6d. 





xXx. 
John Ainslie. 
A TREATISE ON LAND-SURVEYING. 


A New and Enlarged Edition. Embracing Railway, 
Military, Marine, and Geodetical Surveying. Edited 
by WILLIAM GALBRAITH, M.A., F.R.A.8. In 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, and an Atlas of Thirty-two 
Engravings on Steel, 21s. 
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LLIAM BLACK WooD & SONS, 45, Georce Street, EDINBURGH ; AND 37, PaTeRNosTER Row, Loxpon. 


Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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| Alison’s History of Europe. 
i 1. 
| [HE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Com- 


; = mencement of the French Revolution to the Battle of 
W aterloo, By ARCHIBALD ALISON, LL.D. Seventh Edition, 
in 20 Vols. Crown Octavo, with a Copious Inprx, incloth, price £6, 


It. 
_ A LIBRARY EDITION, handsomely printed on 
| Superfine paper, in Demy Octavo, to range with the Standard 
| Editions of the English Historians, in 14 Vols 


. ; including a Copious 
Inpex, and embellished with Porrnrarrts. 


Price £10 10s 
*." A limited number are printed on thick paper, in Royal 
Octavo, with Proof Impressions of the Portraits, price £21. 


iil. 


ATLAS TO THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


Comprising 109 Maps and Plans of Countries, Sieges, and Battles, 
illustrative of Atison'’s Hisrorny or Evrors and of other Contem 





E 


porary Histories ; constructed and engraved by A. Kerrnu Jonn 
ton, F.R.S.E., Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” and of the 
“ National Atlas.” A New Edition 
In Crown Qvarro, uniform with the Sevexnru Eprrion of 
Alison's History, bound in cloth, £2 12s, 6d. In Dewy Qvar ro, to 
range with the “ Library Edition” and Early Editions of Alison's 
History in Demy Octayo, bound in eloth, £3 38, In Royat 
Qvuakro, to accompany the Royal Octavo “ Library Edition” of 
Alison’s History, £4 4s. 
IV. 

EPITOME OF ALISON’S EUROPE, 
Use of Schools and Young Persons 
price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth. 


For the 


In One Volume, Post Octave, 
Atlas to the above, 7s. 


By the same Author. 


1. 

ESSAYS, POLITICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS, In Three Vols, Demy Octavo, uniform with 
the * Library Edition" of * Alison’s Europe.” Price £2 5s 

Il. 


THE MILITARY LIFE OF JOHN DUKE OF 
oo GH. In Octayo, with Maps and Plans of Batules 
*rice 18s. 
iit, 
THE PRINCIPLES OF POPULATION, and 
their Connexion with Human Happiness. Two Vols. Octavo. 30s. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers 





This day is published, price Is. 6d., by post 2s., feap. d4to, 104 pages, 
] pESCRIPTI VE CATALOGUE OF PLANTS 
OF THE FIR TRIBE grown in the United Kingdom, with 
prices. By PETER LAWSON AND SON, Secdsmen and Nursery 
men to the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland 
Published for the Authors by William Blackwood and Sons, 
Edinburgh and London, and may be had by order of all Booksellers 
DR. ROYLE’S WORK ON COTTON 
In a few days will appear in Svo, with Plates, price 18s 
£ ys THE CULTURE AND COMMERCE OF 
COTTON IN INDIA AND ELSEWHERE, With an account 
of the experiments made by the Hon. East India Company up to 
the present time. By J. FORBES ROYLE, Bsq, M.D., F.R.S., 
Superintendent of the Hon. E.1.C.’s Botanic Gardens at Satrarun 
pore, Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics at King's 
College, London, 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA, 
New’and Enlarged Edition, Crown 8vo, Volume 13, 
price 12s. 6d. cloth 
| OTANY.—Being an Introduction to the STUDY 
of the STRUCTURE, PHYSIOLOGY, and CLASSIFICA 
TION of PLANTS. By JOHN HUTTON BALFOUR, M.D, 
F.L.S., F.R.S.E., Professor of Medicine and Botany in the Uni 
versity of Edinburgh. Second Edition, 670 pages, with 833 wood 
engravings. 
CRITICAL OPINIONS OF THE FIRST EDITION. 

“The most masterly digest of the science which has yet ap 
peared,’'— Witness, 

“ Reyond all comparison the best Introduction to the most de- 
lightful of all seiences.''—North British Mail 

‘* Remarkable for comprehensiveness and cheapness,'’-~Scottish 
Guardian. 

“Very complete,”"—Atlas 

“A mass of valuable and interesting information.”—Weekly 
News 

**Admirably arranged."’—Bentley’s Magazine. 

“The model Manual of Botany.’'—Tait’s Magazine. 
London: Griffin and Co. 











Just published, in One very thick Volume, 12mo, with 12 Plates, 
price 14s. cloth; or, with the Plates coloured, 21s. cloth, 


(pHE BRITISH FLORA; comprising the Phe- 


nogamus or Flowering Plants and the Ferns. The Sixth 
Edition, with Additions and Corrections ; and numerous Figures 
illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the Composite Plants, the 
Grasses, and the Ferns, By Sir W. J. HOOKER, FP.R.A. and L.8., 
&c.: and G. A. WALKER ARNOTT, LL.D., F.L.S. and R.8. Ed. ; 
Regius Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 
london: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


PROFESSOR SCHLEIDEN’S BOTANY. 
Just published, in &vo, with Plates and Woodcuts, price 21s. 


JRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY; or, 

Botany as an Inductive Selence. By Dr. M.J.SCHLEIDEN, 
Extraordinary Professor of Botany in the University of Jena. 
Translated by EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.8, F.L.8., 
lecturer on Botany at the St. George’s School of Medicine, 
London. 

“More might be said in favour of this remarkable work ;— 
valuable on account not so much of the vast accumulation of facts 
contained in it, as of the comprehensive manner in which they 
are strung together. The explanatory comments aid materially to 
| render the text intelligible. ..... The author is greatly indebted 
| to Dr. Lankester for the skill with which he has made his labours 

known in this country,—and especially for the ease with which 

the botanical terms are made conformable to our habitual techni- 
| calities in the sclence.”"—Atheneum. 


| London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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NEW WORKS 
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PUBLISHED ON MONDAY. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
CONTENTS, 

. ENGLAND Ae a. 

N ’ 
a EaYs LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
LAMANISM IN TARTARY AND THIBET. 
VICTOR COUSIN. 
SPAIN AND SPANISH POLITICS. 
SHALL WE RETAIN OUR COLONIES? 
THE DEFEAT OF ITALY. 
. ULTRAMONTANE DOUBTS. 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


PENS SS ere 





I. 
NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS IN 
THE UNITED STATES, &c. 





During the Year 1850. By the Lady EMMELINE | |. . w Dorset, 7s. | 61. N.W. Shropshire, 2s. 6. 
Sreaat Woatter. Jvols. Post Svo. 3s. 6d. 18. N. Dorset, 8.E. Somerset, 12s. | 61. 8.W. Shropshire, 38. 
65. 8. E. Hereford and Wor- | 74. N.E. Denbigh, Flint, Shrop- 
cester, 2s. 6d. shire, and Merioncth, 
mM. . N.W. Hereford, Worcester, 3s. , 
” and Shropshire, 3s. | 74. N.W. Denbigh, Merioneth, 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 55. S.W. Hereford, 2s. 6d. and Caernarvon, 3s. 
56. N.E. Radnor, Montgomery, | 74. S.E. Shropshire, — Montgo- 
HORA CE WALPOLE EARL OF and Shropshire, 2s. 6d. | mery, and Denbigh, 3s. 
4 56. N.W. Brecon, Cardigan, and 74. - i ee goer _ 
Montgomery, 2s. 6d. | igh, and Merioneth, 3s. 
ORFORD, AND THE REV. 56. S.E. Radnor ob Hereford, | 75. 8.E. Merioneth, 3s. 6d. 
J / 2s. 6d. 75. N.W. Caernarvon, 2s. ; 
WIL AM MA SON. 56. 8.W. Radnor, Brecon, and | 75. N.E. Caernarvon, Merio- 
PUBLISHED Caermarthen, 3s. } neth, and Denbigh, 3s. 6d. 
How vinst raoM THE OnicInal MSS. 59. N.E. Cardigan, Montgomery, ; 75. 8. W. emereme, 2s. 
ted, otes, | and Merioneth, 3s. 76. N. Caernarvon, 1s. 
-_ boyy by the Rev. J. Mrrvonp, Author | 60. N.W. Montgomery and 76. 8. Caernarvon, Is. 6d. 
of “ The Life of Gray.” 2 vols. Demy Svo. 28s. | Merioneth, 2s. 6d. 79. N.W. Flint, Denbigh, and 
| 60. N.B. Montgomery and Caernarvon, 2s. 6d. 
*,* This Werk will contain the last Series of the Shropshire, 2s. 6d. . 79. -" viet, Cheshire, and 
unpublished Lette comparab 60. 8.B. Montgomery, Radnor, ancashire, 2s. 
woof this in le epistolary and aaaeaiee, 3s. 79. S.W. Flint, Caernarvon, and 


writer. [On Monday. 


| 

it. 

THE ONE PRIMEVAL LAN- | 
GUAGE. 


Traced experimentally, through ancient inscriptions, | 
in alphabetical characters of lost powers from the 
four Continents; including the voice of Israel from 
the rocks of Sinai, and the vestiges of patriarchal 
tradition from the Monuments of Egypt, Etruria, and | 
Southern Arabia. With Illustrative Plates, a Har- | 


monised Table of Alphabets, Glossaries, and | 
Translations. 
Past .—THE VOICE OF ISRAKL FROM MOUNT | 


SINAL. 


By the Rev. Cuantes Fousrer, B.D., one of the six | 
Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral, and Rector of | 
Stisted, Essex, Honorary Member of the Literary 
Society ; Author of “ Mahometanism Unveiled,” and | 
of “ The Historical Geography of Arabia.” In 8vo. 


Price 2is. [On Monday. 
Iv. 
A GLIMPSE AT THE GREAT 
WESTERN REPUBLIC. 
By Cotowet Aatuva Cunrnemame. 8vo. 12s. 


THE SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN. 


| 
By C. R. Wacp, Assistant Secretary, Royal Society. | 
In vo. 4s. Gd. 
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KATE DEVEREUX. 


A Story of Modern Life. 3 vols. Post Svo. 
(Now Ready at ail the Librarics. | 


vis. 
LIFE IN SWEDEN. 
By Haws Cuatriax Axpeasex, Author of “ The 
lmprovisatore,” &e. In Post §vo. Price 10s. 6d. 
[On Monday. 


vis. 
THE MAMELUKES: 


Or, Tue Romaxce or Lirr iw 
A. A. Patox, Author of “ The Highlands and 
Islands of the Adriatic,” “Travels in Servis.” 3. 
vols. (Om Monday. 


Soelibeeeieene eal 


Ricuagp Berrizy, New Burlington Street 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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United Kingdom, coloured under the superintendence of Sir H. T. 
DE LA BECHE, C.B., F.R.8., Director-General of the Survey. 


| of GREAT BRITAIN, and of the MUSEUM of ECONOMIC GEO- 


| royal d4to, 4s. 6d. each Part. 


| Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or intro- 
| duced into, Britain. 


it 
Gaaxp Camo. By 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Just published 


HE GEOLOGICAL MAPS, HORIZONTAL 


and VERTICAL SECTIONS, the Geological Survey of the 


The following New Maps are now ready :— 


60. 8.W. Cardigan, Montgo- Denbigh, 2s, 6d. 
mery, and Shropshire, 3s. | 79. 8.2. Cheshire, Flint, and 
61. N.E. Shropshire and Staf- | Denbigh, 2s. 6d. 


fordshire , 3s. j 
Tately published, 


1. MEMOIRS of the GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


LOGY in LONDON. Vols. I. and II. in royal 8vo. Vol. I. with 
Woodcuts, and 9 large Plates (7 coloured), 21s. cloth; Vol. II. in 2 
thick Parts, with 63 Plates (3 coloured), and numerous Woodcuts, 
42s. cloth, or 21s. each Part. 


2. BRITISH ORGANIC REMAINS ; forming a 


portion of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey. Decades I., II., 
and III., with Ten Plates each. Royal 8vo, price 2s. 6d., and in 


3. SIR HENRY DE LA BECHE’S REPORT 
on the GEOLOGY of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST 
SOMERSET. Demy Svo, lis. cloth. 

4. CAPT. PORTLOCK’S REPORT on the 
GEOLOGY of the COUNTY of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of 
TYRONE and FERMANAGH. Demy 8vo, 24s. cloth. 

5. PROF. PHILLIPS'S FIGURES and DE. 
SCRIPTIONS of the PALZOZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, 
DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. Demy 8vo, 9s. cloth. 

London: Published for Her Majesty's Stationery Office, by 
Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





NEW FDITION OF 
LOUDON’'S ENCYCLOPLEDIA OF GARDENING AND 
HORTUS BRITANNICUS, 
CORRECTED AND IMPROVED BY MRS. LOUDON, 
Just published, in One very large Volume, 8vo, price 50s. cloth. 


OUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of GARDEN. 


4 ING: comprising the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, 
Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gardening ; including 
all the latest Improvements, &c. A New Edition (1850), corrected 
and improved by Mrs. LOUDON, illustrated with many hundred 
Wood Engravings by Baanstox. 


Also, in 8vo, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS; or, 


A New Edition, with a Supplement, includ- 
ing all the Plants down to March, 1850, and a New General Index 
to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs. LOUDON;; assisted by W. 
H. BAXTER, Esq., and DAVID WOOSTER. 
*.* The New Supplement may be had separately, price lis. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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JAMES NISBET AND co 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Be 
Africa Redeemed, 


And the Means of her Relief illustrated by th 


and Prospects of the Commonwealth of L; 
a a iwealth of Libe 


¢ Growth 
ria. Peap, 
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The Four Witnesses; 


Or, the Gospel harmonized on a New Pri 


Isaac Da Costa, LL.D., Amsterdam, Plt soe By 


12s. cloth. 
3. 
Lectures to the Young Men’s Chris. 


tian Association, at Exeter Hall, during 


t ‘ 
1850-51. Feap. 3s. 6d. cloth. g the Winter of 


4. 
Lectures for 1851, 
Delivered before the Church of England Young Men’; 
Society, at Freemasons’ Hall. Fecap. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
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The Serpent in the Wilderness. 
By the Rev. Wituiam Tate Author of “ Exposition of 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Hebrews.” 18mo, 2s, cloth. 


6. 


Du Bourg; or, the Mercuriale; 


An Episode from History on the Points at Issue between 
the Reformation and the Papacy, By M. A. 8. Basser. 
Fcap. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


=! 
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God in Disease ; 


Or, Proofs of Design manifested in Mcrbid Phenomena. 
4 —— F. Duncan, M.D., Dublin. Feap. 3s. 6d, 
cloth. 
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Words to Win Souls ; 


Being Sermons Preached a.p. 1650. By Eminent 
Divines of the Church of England. Revised and 
Abridged by the Rev. T. 8S. MixiincTon. Crown 8vo. 
6s. cloth, 





In the ress. 


Lectures on Ecclesiastes. 


By the Rey. James Hamitton, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
[On the 15th May. 


2. 
The Useful Arts: 


Their Birth and Development. Edited by the Rer. 
SAMUEL Martin, Westminster. Feap., with Ilustra- 
tions. Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. Paixcs 
ALBERT. [On the ist of May. 
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The Rainbow in the North; 


A Short Account of the First Establishment of Chris- 
tianity in Rupert's Land, ~~ Cnt 
Society. i J .  Feap., with Illustrations. 

iety. By Miss TucKER p (On the lst of Mey. 





In 2 vols. Svo, with Six Copperplates and Numerous Wood 
Engravings, price 24s. cloth, 


NTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 


LINDLEY, Ph. D., F.R.S., Professor of Botany in University 


College, London, &c. Fourth Edition, with Corrections and nume- | 


rous Additions. 
It has been the author's wish to bring every subject that he has 


, tutroduced down, as nearly as possible, to the state in which it is 


found at the present day. In doing so, he has added so very con- 
siderable & quantity of new matter, expecially in what relates to 
Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, that the preseut Edition may 
be considered, in those respects, a new work. ; 


By the same Author, 
THE THEORY of 
SYNOPSIS of the BRITISH FLORA. 12mo. 


FLORA MEDICA. &8vo. 18s. 
___ Landon: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
Ou Thursday next will be published. in : , Ove, witi 
Portals engraved in line by Greathace. coer _— 
Ta LIFE of EDWARD BAINES, late M.P. 
t h of Leeds. E : Dw "i 
Author of “the Mistery of the Ges teen — 


t, Brown, Green, and 
Leeds. Reid Newsome —_—- 





By Professor | 


HORTICULTURE. 8vo. 12s. | 
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_The Bloomsbury Prophetical Lectures 

for 1851. By Twelve Clergymen of the Church of 
England. 12mo. 
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|A Memoir of the late Rev. W. H. 
| Hewirson Diateton. By the Rev. Joun Baits 
Crown 8vo. 


ss 


Plain Sermons for all the Sundays and 


Chief Holidays of the Year. By ARTHUs Rosests, 
M.A., Rector of Woodrising, Norfolk. 2 vols. Crow» 
| 8vo. 
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The Works of Lady Colquhou2, of 


Luss. In One Volume, uniform with the Meme. 
s3Vo. 
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vs of William Wordsworth. By Chris- 
ae Wordsworth, D.D., Canon of West- 
minster. Two vols. Moxon. 
WorpswortH in his time wrote much that 
was heavy and prosaic, but of what sin was 
he guilty, that his nephew should have piled 
the weight of these two dreary octavos upon 
his memory? We are told, more than once, 
by the reverend biographer, that the poet 
of Rydal selected him as the reporter to 
posterity of himself and of his purposes ; but 
we have laid down the volumes unable to 
discover wherein his say phone Pn office y 
sisted. Of the man in his familiar every da 
t he seems to have seen and "a but 
little—at least there is nothing in these vo- 
lumes to indicate the contrary: and his ap- 
preciation of the poet wants both the enthu- 
siasm and the intelligence which might have 
given vitality to the probably scanty materials 
which were at his disposal, or helped to define 
the position which Wordsworth is likely to 
occupy among his compeers in the eye of 
posterity. Wordsworth himself had a horror 
of literary biographies; his manly nature 
shrinking from that ‘‘ coarse intrusion into 
the recesses, and those gross breaches upon 
the sanctities of domestic life,” which have 
too often distinguished the posthumous re- 
cords of men of letters. To this sensitiveness 
we are disposed to attribute his selection of 
his present biographer; for in him we are 
almost compelled to presume that the poet 
foresaw a chronicler who would tell nothing 
of his history that was private, simply be- 
~~ - —e — —- ~~ could tell, 
and who could not damage is criticism 
—— yng amps He his hero, because 
unfitness for the office of critic would be 
= at a glance to the most unreflecting 
of readers. 

That Wordsworth, whose life was simple 
and uneventful, the life of a good man, ear- 
nestly pursuing an exalted purpose, aloof 
from the struggles and fluctuations of busy 
life, and visited by few of those calamities 
an + gd lives give deeper and more 

nes to— 
“ The still sad music of humanity ;” 

that he, who had poured the whole strength 
of his heart and intellect into his verse, and 
who felt with a profound conviction the sanc- 
- — domestic ties which made the 
; " ‘. hee and happy life, should have 
hrunk from t ie idea of having the details of 

career gossiped over by the herd of care- 
less readers, was most natural; and so fully 
ee the character and life of the poet known 
- janseretood from his works, and from 
Souther oe i, 3 “yoy te and 

they, re believe i i 

his ont 3 rosea r- i let ge 
istory. € announcement of 

© volumes of Memoirs, therefore, took us 

¥ surprise, and their perusal has converted 
this surprise into chagrin. The book is alto- 
subject see eteagead € and unworthy of the 
wine Qn Fag the meagreness of 
the vital; ness of history. It wants 
digni red of biographic detail, and the 
rong A philosophical criticism. We learn 
hee: a ? cneig al 7 man than we knew 

. Pages for enlighte = be sorry to refer to its 
: ent any sceptic as to the 

‘eclain oc’ Of the poet. Dr. Wordsworth 

epithet either of biographer or 








of critic, and introduces his work as “a bio- 
graphical manual, designed to illustrate the 
poems.” But even for this purpose it is with- 
out value; for it is wholly destitute of 
method, dates being intermingled in the most 





a way, and such annotations as are 
urnished supplying no intelligible history of 
the development of the poet's mind. The 
author has, we fear, begun his work with no | 
definite plan, and he has huddled his mate- 
rials together without either estimating their 
value or classifying them with reference to a 
principle. Accordingly, repetitions of the 
same facts, and of the same quotations, are 
perpetually adding to the inherent tediousness 
of the volumes, and opinions, in some in- 
stances wilfully erroneous, and in others 
formed on imperfect knowledge, and perhaps 
inadequately reported, are either recorded by 
Wordsworth himself or ascribed to him by 
others, which a judicious biographer would 
have studiously suppressed. It was well 
known, for example, that Wordsworth enter- 
tained a low idea of most of his poetical com- 
peers; but why place upon permanent record 
his opinion that Scott's descriptive poetry was 
mere ‘“‘rhyming nonsense,” or that Goethe 
“was a very artificial writer, aiming to be 
universal, and yet constantly exposing his in- 
dividuality?” Such rash assertions only per- 
petuate, what it were well to forget, the nar- 
rowness of Wordsworth’s own sympathies, 
and the continual estimate of all literary ex- 
cellence by a reference to his own peculiar 
standards. 

No one, indeed, will rise from these volumes 
with a higher idea of Wordsworth’s powers 
than before. The mass of the correspond- 
ence which they contain is essentially com- 
monplace,— sensible and respectable, and 
nothing more. Here and there a fine 
thought, weightily expressed, relieves the 
monotonous level; but the world would have 





lost nothing had the bulk of these letters 
been confined to the escritoires of the per- | 
sons to whom they were addressed. With | 
the remembrance of Scott’s and Southey’s | 
correspondence fresh upon us, from which we 
never rise but with a higher idea of their rank 
in the scale of ruling minds, and a warmer 
love for the noble natures of the men, as 
evinced in the relations of their daily life, we 
have felt the disappointment at the uninte- 
resting nature of Wordsworth’scorrespondence 
the more deeply. There is none of the light 
and shade, the play of the fancy and affections, 
the humours, the conversational ease, the 
welling of the heart, which give to this kind 
of literature its peculiar charm. Words- 
worth is nearly always ponderous, he op- 
presses with his good sense, and is formal even 
when his heart is most touched. ree 
of his serene and noble nature are from 
time to time to be had; and his devotion to 
his gifted sister, of whom Coleridge has in 
one of his letters to Cottle left so admirable 
a picture, and his thorough goodness as a 
man, make themselves, perhaps, more strongly 
felt through the memorials which these 
volumes contain than in any previous records 
of his life. There is enough in them to have 
made a short but valuable volume; and had 
the same materials passed into more skilful 
hands, a picture of Wordsworth might have 
been produced, scarcely less interesting than 
that of Crabbe, as painted in the admirable and 
unpretending sketch by his son,—a sketch 
which has made the dem an at, poet 
scarcely less interesting than his works. But for 





such a work intimate personal knowledge and 





strong natural sympathies are needed. “Only 
to philosophy, enlightened by the affections, 
does it belong justly to estimate the claims 
of the deceased on the one hand, and of the 
present and future generations on the other, 
and to strike a balance between them.” So 
Wordsworth himself wrote. His nephew 
does not answer to the description. 

By far the most interesting notices of the 
poet’s family which occur in these volumes 
relate to his brother, Captain John Words- 
worth, who was drowned in February, 1805, 
in the wreck of the Abergavenny East India- 
man, of which he had the command, off the 
Bill of Portland, on which the vessel struck. 
To this brother many of the verses descrip- 
tive of Leonard, in ‘ The Brothers,’ owe their 
origin, and the worth of his character is 
stamped by the fact that he shares with 
Nelson the glory of having stood for the 
ae 0etry has none nobler—of ‘ The 

appy Warrior.’ John Wordsworth loved 
his brother, and revered and appreciated his 
poetical powers when few did so :— 


‘*T do not think,” he writes to a friend early in 
1801, *‘‘ that William's poetry will become popular 
for some time to come ; it does not suit the present 
taste. I was in company the other evening with 
a gentleman who had read the ‘ Cunbediead Beg- 
gar.’ ‘Why,’ says he, ‘ this is very pretty; but 
you may call it anything but poetry.’ The truth is, 
few people read poetry; they buy it for the name, 
—read about twenty lines; the language is very 
fine, and they are content with praising the whole. 
Most of William's poetry improves upon the second, 
third, or fourth reading. Now, people in general 


are not sufficiently interested to try a second read- 


” 


ing. 

Of this brother, Wordsworth writes as fol- 
lows to his generous friend, Sir George Beau- 
mont, whose name will go down to posterity 
in honourable fellowship with the poet’s :— 

“ Grassmere, Feb. 20, 1805. 

‘Having spoken of worldly affairs, let me 
again mention my beloved brother. It is now just 
five years since, after a separation of fourteen years 
(I may call it a separation, for we only saw him 
four or five times, and by glimpses), he came to 
visit his sister and me in this cottage, and passed 
eight blessed months with us. He was then wait- 
ing for the command of the ship to which he was 
appointed when he quitted us. As you will have 
seen, we had little to live upon, and he as little 
(Lord Lonsdale being then alive). But he encou- 
raged me to persist, and to keep my eye steady on 
its object. He would work for me (that was his 
language), for me and his sister; and I was to 
endeavour to do something for the world. He went 
to sea, as commander, with this hope; his voyage 
was very unsuccessful, he having lost by it con- 
siderably. When he came home, we chanced to 
be in London, and saw him. ‘Oh!’ said he, ‘I 
have thought of you, and nothing but you; if ever 
of myself, and my bad success, it was only on your 
account.’ He went again to sea a second time, 
and also was unsuccessful; still with the same 
hopes on our account, though then not so necessary, 
Lord Lowther having paid the money. Lastly 
came the lamentable voyage, which he entered 
upon, full of expectation, and love to his sister and 
myself, and my wife, whom, indeed, he loved with 
oe brother’s tenderness. This is the end of his 
part of the agreement—of his efforts for my welfare! 
God grant me life and strength to fulfil mine! I 
shall never forget him,—never lose sight of him: 
there is a bond between us yet, the same as if he 
were living, nay, far more sacred, calling upon me 
to do my utmost, as he to the last did his utmost 
to live in honour and worthiness. Some of the 
newspapers carelessly asserted that he did not wish 
to survive his ship. This is false. He was heard 
by one of the surviving officers giving orders, with 
all possible calmness, a very little before the ship 
went down; and when he could remain at his post 
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of nature was as fine and peng ever 

° or ter was gifted with, in some discrimi- 

Laer dollar shy education and way of life, far 

to any person’s I ever knew. But, alas! 

avails it? It was the will of God that he 

should be taken away. - ® ° * 8 

I trast in God that I shall not want fortitude ; but 
my loss is great and irreparable.” 


in, in a su ent letter to the same 
Wordsworth adds the following cha- 
racteristics of this excellent man :— 


** As to my departed brother, he walked all his 
life pure among many impure. Except a little 
hastiness of temper, when anything was done in a 
clumsy or bungling manner, or when improperly 
contradicted upon occasicns of not much import- 
ance, he had not one vice of his profession. I never 
heard an oath, or even an indelicate expression or 
allusion, from him in my life; his modesty was 
equal to that of the purest woman. In prudence, 
in meekness, in self-denial, in fortitude, in just 
desires and elegant and refined enjoyments, with 
an entire simplicity of manners, life, and habit, he 
was all that could be wished for in man; strong in 
health, and of a noble person, with every hope 
about him that could render life dear, thinking of, 
and living only for, others,—and we see what has 
been his end! So good must be better; so high 
must be destined to be higher.” 

The only really valuable portions of these 
volumes are the notices dictated by the poet 
to a friend, near the close of his life, of the 
circumstances attending the composition of 
Wordsworth’s principal poems. They are 
for the most meagre enough, but they 
will be a useful addition, in the shape of notes, 
to any future edition of the works. As an 
example of their manner, we give the notice 
relating to that much-quizzed and much- 

poem, ‘ Peter Bell,’ which will show 

ae a, like Goethe, was in the 

it of rearing his poems upon a basis of 
reality :— r. - 

“*This tale,’ says the author, ‘was founded 
upon an anecdote which I read in a newspaper, of 
an ass being found hanging his head over a canal 
ina a apr Upon examination a dead 
body was fi in the water, and proved +o be the 

of ite master. In the wale of Alfoxden I 
ed to take great delight in noticing the habits, 
tricks, and physiognomy of asses; and I have no 
doubt that I was ut upon writing the poem 
of ‘ Peter Bell,’ out of liking for the creature that 
is #0 often dreadfully abused. The countenance, 
gait, and figure of Peter were taken from a wild 
rover with whom I walked from Builth, on the 
river Wye, downwards, nearly as far as the town 
of Hay. He told me strange stories. It has 
— ye ae to Ny Megs life, to catch 
every t occurred in m 
an me pes age Jere with this class of 
Cg number — wives was taken 
trespasses, in this way, of a lawless 
who lived in the county of Durham, and 

attended by man i 
half a doen, as di y as himself ; 
ent in the country, that he had been 


* 


ent 
it 


a gentlewoman by birth. The circumstances of 
her story were told me by my dear old dame, Ann 
Tyson, who was her confidante. The lady died 
broken-hearted. The crescent moon, which makes 
such a figure in the prologue, assumed this cha- 
racter one evening while I was watching its beauty 
in front of Alfoxden House. I intended this poem 
for the volume before spoken of, but it was not 
published for more than twenty years afterwards. 
The worship of the Methodists, or Ranters, is often 
heard during the stillness of the summer evening, 
in the country, with affecting accompaniments of 
rural beauty. In both the psalmody and voice of 
the preacher there is, not unfrequently, much 
solemnity likely to impress the feelings of the 
rudest characters under favourable circumstances.’” 


Wordsworth’s criticism on his own poems 
is as good, if not better, than any that has 
been written about them by others. The 
following remarks upon his fine poem entitled 
‘ Resolution and Independence,’ are a study 
in criticism :— 

‘Speaking of the poem of the Leech-Gatherer, 
sent in MS., he says: 

‘Tt is not a matter of indifference whether you 
are pleased with his figure and employment, it may 
be comparatively whether you are pleased with this 
Poem ; but it is of the utmost importance that you 
should have had pleasure in contemplating the 
fortitude, independence, persevering spirit, and the 
general moral dignity of this old man’s character,’ 

“‘ And again, on the same poem: 

“‘*] will explain to you, in prose, my feelings in 
writing that poem. . . I describe myself as having 
been exalted to the highest pitch of delight by the 
joyousness and beauty of nature; and then as de- 
pressed, even in the midst of those beautiful objects, 
to the lowest dejection and despair. A young 
poet in the midst of the happiness of nature is 
described as overwhelmed by the thoughts of the 
miserable reverses which have befallen the hap- 
piest of all men, viz., poets. I think of this till I 
am so deeply impressed with it, that I consider the 
manner in which I was rescued from my dejection 
and despair almost as an interposition of Provi- 
dence. A person reading the poem with feelings 
like mine will have been awed and controlled, ex- 
pecting something spiritual or supernatural. What 
is brought forward! A lonely place, ‘a pond, by 
which an old man eas, far from all house or home.’ 
not stood, nor sat, but was—the figure presented in 
the most naked simplicity possible. This feeling 
of spirituality or supernaturalness is again referred 
to as being strong in my mind in this passage, 
How came he here? thought I, or what can he be 
doing? I then describe him, whether ill or well is 
not for me te judge with perfect confidence; but 
this I can confidently affirm, that though I believe 
God has given me a strong imagination, I cannot 
conceive a figure more impressive than that of an 
old man like this, the survivor of a wife and ten 
children, travelling alone among the mountains and 
all lonely places, carrying with him his own forti- 
tude and the necessities which an unjust state of 
society has laid upon him. You speak of his 
speech as tedious. Everything is tedious when 
one does not read with the feelings of the author. 
The Thorn is tedious to hundreds: and so is the 
Idiot Boy to hundreds, Ii is in the character of 
the old man to tell his story, which an impatient 
reader must feel tedious. But good heavens! such 
a figure, in such a ae a pious, self-respecting, 
oe infirm and pleased old man telling such 
a tale!” 


Nothing is more admirable in Words- 
worth’s character than the serenity with 
which he relied upon the inherent worth of 
his. own poetry, indifferent to the censure 
~— it free an _ ye one-sided critics 
of a vi school, in the assurance that 
Time, “the nurse and breeder of all ¢ 
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FE 


they were quarreling, ‘ Why 
8 none so many of you.’ 
of sorrow, I knew when I was. 


is mother had been deserted by a 
neighbourhood, she herself being | 


i 
F 
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com 


would render him full amends. How he felt 
and thought on this subject appears in the 


> eee pomege of a letter in 1807, to Lady 


‘c ; 
It is an awful truth, that there neither js 
can be, any genuine enjoyment of poetry — 


nineteen out of twenty of those persons. who liv. 
or wish to live, in the broad light of the w “ty 
among those, who either are, or are ere 
make themselves, people of consideration in os by 
This is a truth, and an awful one, because ne C 
incapable of a feeling of poetry, in my senso of “ 
word, is to be without love of human nature and 
reverence for God. aa? 

“Upon this I shall insist elsewhere - at present 
let me confine myself to my object, which js te 
make you, my dear friend, as easy hearted as “-, 
self with respect to these poems, Trouble not 
yourself upon their present reception; of what 
moment is that compared with what I trust is thei; 
destiny ‘—to console the afflicted ; to add sunshine 
to daylight, by making the happy happier; to 
teach the young and the gracious of every age to 
see, to think, and feel, and, therefore, to become 
more actively and securely virtuous ; this is their 
office, which I trust they will faithfully perform, 
long after we (that is, all that is mortal of us) are 
mouldered in our graves. I am well aware 
how far it would seem to many I overrate my 
own exertions, when I speak, in this way, in 
direct connexion with the volume I have just 
made public. [The Lyrical Ballads.] I am not 
afraid, however, of such censure, insignificant as 
probably the majority of those poems would appear 
to very respectable persons. I do not mean 
London wits and witlings, for these have too many 
foul passions about them to be respectable, even if 
they had more intellect than the benign laws of 
Providence will allow to such a heartless existence 
as theirs is; but grave, kindly natured, worthy 
persons, who would be pleased if they could. I 
hope that these volumes are not without some 
recommendation, even for readers of this class; but 
their imagination has slept ; and the voice which is 
the voice of my poetry, without imagination, cannot 
be heard.” 


This complacency, if it sometimes led the 
poet to over-estimate his own productions, 
and to mistake for poetry what was only 
modulated prose, had in it an earnestness 
and depth of conviction, which mark the man 
of genius and high moral purpose, and lift it 
above the level of mere egotism. to which it 
has often been attributed. Like all writers 
of the highest class, Wordsworth had to create 
his public. Knowing that he spoke the voice 
of nature and truth, he could afford to wait. 
All we miss in him, and this may be forgiven, 
is, that he would not recognise in others an 
inspiration not less genuine than his ows, 
simply because it assumed a form of expres- 
sion with which he had nothing in common. 

We shall close our extracts for the present 
with a letter addressed by Wordsworth to @ 
friend who had consulted him on the eduea- 
tion of a daughter, in which all the poets 
weight of sense and subtle analysis of the 
springs of moral action are conspicuous. Its 
excellence, and the universality of the pra 
ciples it developes, will, we believe, sw 
ciently excuse its length :— 


“T consider the facts which you mention 4 
indicative of what is commonly called sensibility, 
and of quickness and talent, and shall eg 
granted that they are so; you add that the cm 
is too much noticed by grown people, and apprehe 
selfishness, per 

“Such a child will almost always be too ™ 
noticed ; and it is scarcely possible entirely to 
against the evil: hence vanity, and under 
management selfishness of the worst kind. 
true it is, that under better and even the : 
management, such constitutions are liable to se os 
ness; not showing itself in the shape of tyranny, 
caprice, avarice, meanness, envy, skulking, ™ 
base self-reverence ; but selfishness of 4 
kind, yet still rightly called by that name. 





I mean I shall explain afterwards. 
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Vanity is not the necessary or even natural 
wth of such @ temperament; quite the contrary. 
a child, if neglected -_ wy woe to — wild, 
be entire ree irom vanity, owing 
oral Pree of its felings, -— the avers 4 
It would be by nature independent 
ant for itself. hf such children, in 
these times in particular, are rarely if ever neglected, 
or rather rarely if ever not far too much noticed, it 
+s ahundred to one your child will have more vanity 
than you could wish. This is one evil to be guarded 
“+ Formerly, indeed till within these few 
years, children were very carelessly brought up; 
at present they too early and too habitually feel 
their own importance, from the solicitude and un- 
remitting attendance which is bestowed upon them. 
A childlike yours, I believe, unless under the wisest 
idance, would prosper most where she was the 
Sean noticed and the least made of; I mean more 
than this where she received the least cultivation. 
She does not stand in need of the stimulus of praise 
‘as much as can benefit her, 7.¢. as much as her 
So requires, it will be impossible to withhold 
from her); nor of being provoked to exertion, or, 
evenif she be not injudiciously thwarted, to industry. 
Nor can there be any need to be sedulous in calling 
out her affections ; her own lively enjoyments will 
do all this for her, and also point out what is to be 
done to her. But take all the pains you can, she 
will be too much noticed. Other evils will also 
beset her, arising more from herself; and how are 
these to be obviated? But, first, let us attempt to 
find what these evils will be. 

“Observe, I put all gross mismanagement out of 
the question, and I believe they will then probably 
be as follows: first, as mentioned before, a consider- 
able portion of vanity. But if the child be not con- 
strained too much, and be left sufficiently to her own 
pursuits, and be not too anxiously tended, and have 
not her mind planted over by art with likings that 
do not spring naturally up in it, this will by the live- 
liness of her independent enjoyment almost entirely 
disappear, and she will become modest and diffident ; 
and being not apt from the same ruling cause,—I 
mean the freshness of her own sensations,—to com- 
pare herself with others, she will hold herself in too 
humble estimation. But she will probably still be 
selfish ; and this brings me to the explanation of 
= Ai see at before—viz., in what manner she 
will be selfish. 

“It appears, then, to me that all the perma- 
nent evils which you have to apprehend for your 
daughter, supposing you should live to educate her 
pee may be tap: pw to this principle,—an un- 

ue predominance of present objects over absent 
ones, which, as she will surely be distinguished by 
an extreme love of those about her, will produce a 
certain restlessness of mind, calling perpetually for 
wed ever-living regard and affection: she must 
oved as much and in the same way as she loves, 
or she will not be satisfied. Hence, quickness in 
ae offence, petty jealousies and apprehensions 
oe, © want of a calm and stonsiy sncae of bane 
merits to secure her from. — fits ok acne 
ad for, in the first place, she will, as is hinted 
dee - be in general deficient in this just estima- 
of her own worth, and will further be apt to 
meget bite! bar of that kind in the present sense 
to the o injury. | She will (all which is referable 
oa, in the company of others have 
r a craving for sympathy up to a height 
- Pare her companions are capable of bestow- 
ing ; will often be mortifying to herself, and 
lesetien nd, oot ssa ; and should circumstances 
tihed with’ ideas and knowledge, iis cong 
a al ge, this cravi 
med mest pernicious to herself, preying = 
body. She will be too easily pleased 
apt to overrate the sen pane 
ject to fits of iriiove, a pon aig Spee 
from : -joy, in absence 

‘ me ~ of fears and apprehensions 
most part will be i. ealth ; her passions for the 
too little mi r ppy and good, but she will be 
her Sadalions wean 0 them. The distinctions which 
but in con i make will be apt, able, and just; 

versation she will be prone to overshoot 





herself, and commit eloquent blunders through 
eagerness. In fine, her manners will be frank and 
ardent, but they will want dignity; and a want of 
dignity will be the general defect of her character. 

“Something of this sort of character, which I 
have thus loosely sketched, and something of the 
sort of selfishness to which I have adverted, it 
seems to me that under the best management you 
have reason to apprehend for your daughter. If 
she should happen to be an only child, or the only 
sister of brothers who would probably idolize her, 
one might prophesy almost with absolute confidence 
that most of these qualities would be found in her 
in a great degree. How then is the evil to be 
softened down or prevented? Assuredly, not by 
mortifying her, which is the course commonly pur- 
sued with such tempers; nor by preaching to her 
about her own defects ; nor by overrunning her in- 
fancy with books about good boys and girls, and bad 
boys and girls, and all that trumpery; but (and 
this is the only important thing I have to say 
upon the subject) by putting her in the way 
of acquiring without measure or limit such know- 
ledge as will lead her out of herself, such know- 
ledge as is interesting for its own sake; things 
known because they are interesting, not interesting 
because they are known; in a word, by leaving her 
at liberty to luxuriate in such feelings and images as 
will feed her mind in silent pleasure. This nourish- 
ment is contained in fairy tales, romances, the best 
biographies and histories, and such parts of natural 


earth and elements, and the habits and structure of 
animals, as belong to it, not as an art or science, but 
as a magazine of form and feeling. This kind of 
knowledge is ptrely good, a direct antidote to every 
evil to be apprehended, and food absolutely neces- 
sary to preserve the mind of a child like yours from 
morbid appetites. Next to these objects comes such 
knowledge as, while it is chiefly interesting for its 
own sake, admits the fellowship of another sort of 
pleasure, that of complacence from the conscious 
exertion of the faculties and love of praise. The 
accomplishments of dancing, music, and drawing, 
rank under this head; grammar, learning of lan- 
guages, botany probably, and out of the way know- 
ledge of arts and manufactures, &c. The second 
class of objects, as far as they tend to feed vanity 
and self-conceit, are evil; but let them have their 
just proportion in the plan of education, and they 
will afterwards contribute to destroy these, by fur- 
nishing the mind with power and independent gra- 
tification; the vanity will disappear, and the good 
will remain.” 

We may return to these volumes, and bring 
together such personal notices of the poet and 
his circle as may best be gleaned from their 
ill-arranged and ponderous pages. 








Caleb Field; a Tale of the Puritans. By 
the Author of‘ Passages in the Life of 
Mrs. Margaret Maitland,’ ‘ Merkland,’ Xe. 
Colburn and Co. 

Tue manifestations of power in this tale are 
unmistakeable, and that power of a more 
truly tragic character than we are wont to 
meet with in these days. The depth of feeling 
displayed accords singularly well with the 
holy enthusiasm of the two spirits— finely 
touched’ and to ‘fine issues’—of Caleb Field 
and his lovely daughter Edith, who are the 
subjects of the story. 

By some the work will be said to be sombre, 
and they who delight in love passages, or who 
are only charmed by romantic situations, will 
cast it from them in disappointment, for 
neither one nor the other will be found within 
its pages. Instead of these the work is over- 

by an exalted tone of morality, like 


spre 
that bright cloud so beautifully described by | 


the author as hanging over pestilence-stricken 
London, which was mistaken by the fanatics 
for an angel. Those who read the tale of the 





Puritan’s devotion in the cause of humanity 
will rise from its perusal with a kindlier 
feeling for all mankind, and a sense of an in- 
ward stirring towards the exercise of the 
higher virtues. This moral tone is not ob- 
tained by any sacrifice of those elements which 
form the constituent parts of a work of fiction ; 
neither is this tale to be classed with those 
mistaken productions—religious novels—in 
which we have, usually, a nauseating dose of 
sectarianism and hypocritical sentiment. 

The story is simple to a fault. The plague 
is in London, and religious persecution spreads 
across ‘Merry England.’ Caleb Field, the 
Puritan, and his daughter Edith have been 
driven forth from their home at Hampstead 
on account of religion, and now standin 
amidst the hills of Cumberland, the pom | 
Christian resolves to return in spite of all 
things, that he may minister to his pestilence- 
stricken flock. In a scene full of touching 
beauty, the truly virtuous maiden insists on 
accompanying her parent, to dare the perils 
of the time, that she may minister to the 
distressed by his side. He was compelled to 
yield :— 

**The girl Edith was a woman now, taking her 
first step in the chequered life on whose threshold 
she stood—a strange beginning, yet, made in 
modest boldness, and with a resolute youthful 
gravity, against which entreaties and expostulations 
could not stand.” 

They travel—as people travelled in those 
days—on horseback from Cumberland to the 
metropolis, and enter bold-hearted into tho 
diseased city. The scenes in the streets are 
well painted, but they follow a little too 
closely upon Defoe’s powerful narrative, and 
we think it a mistake to have introduced the 
“ Meeting of the Brethren,” which retards the 
progress of the tale, and, to our mind, destroys 
its unity, regarding it as a work of art. 

Edith and her father commenced their 
labours of charity and love, and ‘ Mistress 
Edith with her gentle valour” wins ever 
heart. We have not said that accident made 
Sir Philip Dacre, a young cavalier, the com- 
panion of the Puritan on his journey, nor told 
of the little mystery in which some idea of 
relationship between them, so opposite in 
character, is involved. We leave this to the 
reader. Sir Philip has come to London to 
take his haughty mother, Lady Dacre, away 
from Westminster, but the proud woman 
refuses to stir. She is smitten of the plague, 
and this brings us to a passage which we 
quote as an example of powers which, if culti- 
vated, must advance the author to high emi- 
nence as a painter of the tragic side of human 
nature. Edith has just left church:— 

‘‘ She was passing through one of the silent streets 
in the neighbourhood of Whitehall. Most of the 
great, gloomy houses had been deserted at the be- 
ginning of the plague, and now stood uninhabited, 
frowning in desolate grandeur, They were the 
residences of people of high rank who could fly, and 
had fled early, and so Edith saw the fatal mark on 
none of the gloomy walls she passed. The street 
was short: its look of dark funereal pomp oppressed 
her heavily. 

‘‘ She had nearly reached the end of it, when a 
low moan, painfully audible in the profound still- 
ness, fell upon her ear. She paused to listen, 
After another moment of oppressive tingling silence, 
it was repeated—a low, faint, dying moan. 

“The wide gate of the court-yard opposite her 
stood open. She entered, a a singular 


curiosity and interest. Upon the b stone — 
lay a rich velvet mantle lined with costly furs. It 
had been thrown down, as it seemed, by some oné 
flying from the house; further in upon the floor of 
the spacious hall lay some glittering trinkets, re 
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dropped by the fugitives in their flight, and the cry 
of pain tak es down the wide staircase, 
raising hollow echoes in the great empty deserted 
house. 

“« Edith went up the stairs. Here was some one 
dying of the pestilence alone, and the care and 
caution of less exigent cases could not now stand 
in the way of needful succour; but she did not 
reflect so; she only acted upon the irresistible 
impulse and hurried on. 

“The sound grew more distinct as she advanced ; 
there was impatience in it and strength. It was 
no worn-out sufferer, but some one struggling 
desperate! under the deadly poison. Edith entered 
an ante-chamber furnished with stately magnifi- 
cence, pompous and grand, without the luxury of 
that voluptuous time. Through an open door the 
voice came fretful in its anguish. Edith’s heart 
was beating high with the excitement of youthful 
courage. She had never before been in such imme- 
diate contact with the enemy: she went in. 

“« Under rich curtains, upon a bed of state, lay a 
woman whose fine features were convulsed and 
flushed with the pain against which her proud will 
struggled for the mastery. She was half-dressed, 
as if suddenly attacked. Her dark hair had a 
sprinkling of gray, her face was haughty and proud 
in its expression, and the voice of her pain was 
making itself articulate in words: 

** * All gone from me—all fled. 
must I die alone !’ 

“* Her eye fell upon Edith as she spoke. With 
a loud, shrill cry of fear the lady raised herse)f from 
her bed, and shrank back to its furthest bound. 

“**Thou Edith ! thou spirit—thou angel !—comest 
thou to torment me before my time! Ah! have 
mercy, God, have mercy!—hast Thou sent her to 
see me die!’ 

** Edith paused in fear at this address, but re- 
collecting herself, she threw a handful of perfumes 
into the fire, which burned faintly upon the hearth, 
and advanced to the bedside to see if anything 
could be done. In the simpler remedies for the 
pestilence she had become skilled. 

** But the patient shrank still further back, and 
gazing at her with wild terrified eyes, extended her 
hand to keep her away. 

***Come not near me—what have I to do with 
thee, thou dead! Ah! wilt thou press upon me— 
wilt thou stifle me—thou--thou— Edith, I did not 
slay thee !’ 

‘* * Lady,’ said her wondering visitor, ‘ I do but 
seek to me if I can do aught—TI have with me 
what may do you service. Have you been long 
stricken !’ 

** * Keep back,’ cried the lady in wild fear, rising 
almost entirely from the bed, while on her breast 
Edith saw the fatalest tokens of the plague—the 
deadly marks which precluded all hope. ‘Keep 
back, I say—leave me, thou spirit—why would’st 
thou tarry out of thy heaven. Ah! thou crnel 
Almighty One, who hast sent her to see my agony, 
carry her hence—I will bear thy fires—thy torments 
—but not this—not this!’ 

“* Edith fell back before the extremity of terror 
ere the stricken woman's face. 

“* * Leave me,’ she ted hoarsely, crouching 
close by the wall. ‘ Edith, thou wert gentle once, 
and I entreat thee. I have defied this plague—I 
do defy — tortures—but thou—thou !—wilt 
thou not leave me!’ 

** “Have patience with me, lady!’ said Edith, 
f I th apg ah you if I may—I am nv 

it am Edi ield, a r maiden—if y 
cin tat tet mas help you.” poor maiden—if you 

“* And thou darest say so to my face,’ said the 

Py patient wildly. ‘Thou darest to call 
thee by yonder clown’s name; thou who wert once 
a Dacre! Would’st thon kill met—dost thou 
come hither in my last hours to rejoice over mine 
omen | Avoid thee, avoid thee, thou cruel spirit ! 

hat have I to do with thee !” 

“ Edith retreated in terror. 
her hands over her eyes as if to 
weloome sight.” 


Just Heaven, 


The lady pressed 
shut out the un- 














the conclusion of the story. 

There is in many parts of this tale a want 
of artistic skill. A short narrative of this 
kind should be perfectly continuous—there 
should be no more actors introduced than are 
necessary to the progress of the story—the 
events should dovetail into each other, and 
the termination should not be anticipated by 
the early accidents, as thus the interest of the 
fiction gradually sinks. These defects are 
found in this work, and they were discovered 
in ‘Merkland.’ They result from a fondness 
for displaying such powers of language and 
observation as the author has cultivated, and 
from the neglect of retaining, during the 
period of composition, the scenes painted in 
the mind at the first conception of the story. 
With slight attention these small drawbacks 
may beremoved. We have read ‘ Caleb Field’ 
with so much pleasure, that we regretted the 
occasional faults of the kindalluded to. ‘These 
removed, we predict for the writer a high 
position among the novelists of the day. 








History of the Jews in Great Britain. By 
the Rev. Moses Margoliouth. 3 volumes. 
Bentley. 

TuHere are two things which are necessary to 

the historian’s suecess—an interesting subject 

and appropriate diction. Either is insufficient 
without the other. Knowles expended powers 
of language and elegance of expression, such 
as Dr. Johnson could admire, on a history of 
the Turks; but Knowles’ genius could not 
elevate his theme; his theme, on the con- 
trary, has proved the grave of his genius. 

Even the eagle cannot rise on the wings of a 

sparrow. But interest in the subject will 

never make up for flatness in the narration. 

However great may be the value of the bullion, 

it must owe its beauty to the skill of the gold- 

smith. A narrative of the fortunes or misfor- 
tunes which have attended the Jews in Great 

Britain is not without the first essential to 

success. The subject is eminently interesting, 

and it has even the advantage of novelty. 

Familiar as we are from our infancy with the 

ancient history of the Jews, little has been 

written upon their after condition. The no- 
tices of them in Hume or Lingard are few 
and faint ; curiosity is excited rather than gra- 
tified. There are, doubtless, many who would 
be glad to know something more of those dis- 

ersed of Israel who have dwelt on British soil. 

Nor is material for a narrative wanting. 

We find much that is entertaining in Mr. 

Margoliouth’s account, but every reader will 

feel that it has been unnecessarily lengthened. 

Charters, bonds, addresses, correspondence, 

are given in full, which cannot prove of much 

general interest. At least a digest of them in 

a concise form would have been far more 

acceptable. But Mr. Margoliouth has no 
artiality to abridgments or digests. We 

ear he has spoilt his book by an undue desire 
to make it a sod one. Had he compressed 
into one volume what now occupies three, his 
history would probably have gained in popu- 
larity what it lost in bulk. There are 
few who care to read, in all their primitive 
verbosity, Hugh Broughton’s ‘Epistles to 

Royalty,’ Rabbi Manasseh Ben Ephraim’s 

* Addresses and Declarations,’ or Jewish ‘Ad- 

dresses to the Electors and Inhabitants of 

the City of London.’ The style, too, is diffuse 
and inelegant, many sentences are obscure 


jand not a few ungrammatical; nor can 





, to defen 
nation often surpasses his ability “7 


ean doubt that the Jew was 
without justice, few will also odd ee 

some provocation. The race jg  unsoeial 

Though they have mingled with every natio | 

they have united with none. This’ js not ¢ 

crime to be punished, but it is a defect whi " 

invites the popular dislike. The Joy re 

was always avaricious. In the present his. 

tory the passion for hoarding is often seen to 

survive the power. The more he accumulated 

the more heavily was he taxed. Like Sisy. 

phus, he knew that the stone could never 
reach the summit of the hill, but he neyer 
relaxed his exertions in rolling it. A passion 
so strong would not easily be deterred from 
its object, and we may well believe that some 
crimes were committed in the indulgence of 
it. We find many cruelties on record against 
Jews—many which it is not our present design 
to quote. Constantine was obliged to make 
a law forbidding them to injure converts to 
Christianity. At a time when the slave 
trade of Europe was in great measure in their 
hands, Pope Gregory I. thought it necessary 
to interfere to prevent abuse of their powers. 
When allied with the Persians against the 
Christians, they are said to have purchased 
the Christian captives of their allies, that they 
might enjoy the pleasure of destroying them. 
Here are indications of an inhuman disposition, 
and we fear that Mr. Margoliouth will often 
be found to fail in his strenuous endeavours 
to exonerate them from blame. 

Yet it must be admitted that the cruelties 
and extortions which they practised were few 
in comparison of those which they suffered. 
From the time of William the Conqueror to 
their expulsion by Edward I., their historyis 
a history of fierce persecutions and flagrant 
injustice. By William’s invitation, they seem 
to have settled in England in great numbers. 
In his and the two following reigns they were 
but little noticed; but their unpopularity is 
implied in the fact that William thought it 
necessary to declare publicly that they were 
under his protection. Unobserved, they were 
then accumulating riches. Their snpposed 
poverty was probably despised as their wealth 
was afterwards envied. But from the time of 
Henry II. to their final expulsion, they 5 
to have been the mark for the aim of all 
classes. The sovereign, indeed, often pro 
tected and encouraged them. But he only 
fostered the bees till the honey was made, 
and then he rifled the hive. That very 
isolation, which was so much the cause - 
their oppressions, also rendered it easy %0 
oppress them. When their hoards wen 
wanted, their persons were easily found. 
They were treated as an inferior race ; 
beings, as useful only for their money; ‘ 
this money was to be wrested from them 
without regard to justice. If the a 
favoured them, the people persecuted in = 
of him: if the king oppressed them, ey, aa 
secuted in imitation. They were conside 
royal property, and, as such, sold, pawne™ 
or mortgaged at the king’s pleasure. ma 
John was accustomed to reward his — ‘. 
at their expense; those who were indebt . 
them had their debts remitted; those 
owed them nothing received their pre th 
Henry ITI. was at war with geen ; 
only point of agreement was Hal 
J ie hing taned them heavily nee 
funds for the strife, and the barons feceed 
them for paying the taxes. They were 
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in which they lived grew poor ; 
ill ven, in returD, they were excluded from 
s. Though hated by all, they were 
d to depart; they must remain 
ieee and aeeumule gene op- 
At length, the day of liberation 
came. The people Saeed that the injuries 
done to the . i reacted on themselves. 
When a Jew’s estate was seized, the land 
ghich he held in mortgage fell into the king S 
his debtors became debtors of the 
crown. Many thus found their property in 
the hands of the sovereign. They cared but 
little for the fierce furnace of oppression, so 
long as it raged against the Jew; but when 
+ emitted a few sparks on themselves, they 
were impatient to have it quenched. They 
petitioned King Edward, and the persecuted 
race was banished from England. 

The details of the history, of which this is 
but a hasty sketch, occupy the first volume 
of the work before us. Of the second and 
third volumes, little need be said. They give 
an account of the Jews’ return to England by 
Cromwell's Onngreages and of their ees 
from that time to the present—a detaile 
history of the origin of the Goldsmid and 
Rothschild families, and of the London Society 
for Converting the Jews. H —_— by ws x! 
drawn upon for debates on Jew-bills. alf 
Guinieed ages are occupied by a copious 
account of the Jewish synagogues in England. 
From these volumes we select two anecdotes 
for quotation, which we give in rather an 
abridged form. It is a pity that the author 
has not done the same for the whole of the 
book. 

In an action for debt, where a Jew was 
plaintiff, and a Christian defendant, after the 
plaintiff had stated his case, the Christian 
replied that he did not call in question the 
facts alleged by the Jew, but he did not con- 
sider that he was bound to pay the debt. 
“What may be your reasons for such strange 
conduct?” asked the judge. ‘ Because a Jew 
cannot legally bring an action against a Chris- 
tian,” replied the defendant. “Is this your 
only plea?” demanded the judge. ‘I insist 
upon this plea,” obstinately rejoined the 
debtor. “Then, as judge, I tell you, that 
even according to your own defence, you are 
bound to pay the debt, for the plaintiff did 
not bring the action against a Christian, but 
— aJew, and one greater by far than 

self. 

We find the Jew less fortunate in the next. 

Queen Anne’s time, an act was passed 
ce ha Jewish parents to maintain their 
children when converted to Christianity. On 
the strength of this act, a converted Jew, 
who was disinherited by his father, sued him 
nhs maintenance. The father had recourse 

€ most learned counsel of the day, whom 

¢ promised a large fee if he could extricate 
oe the difficulty. The case required con- 
ion, and the barrister fixed the following 

y for an interview. The Hebrew a peared 
a ? appointed time. ‘Well, Sir,” he said, 
; re it 1s all right, and that this rascal of 
a, ee will not be allowed to eat pork 

-y >, ©xpense.”  “‘ T have hit upon a plan,” 
his ag er, “ that will effectually prevent 

ig pork or anything else at your 
bees tere he paused; but after  dis- 
re eae client of his gold, he again 
ioe thet ~ only way, dear Sir, to neu- 
be You toh, re act of her Majesty, is 
tian Church Th ily baptized into the Chris- 
ide for the te Jaw, you see, does not pro- 
© children of Christian parents, 


power ; 
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only for those of Jewish.” ‘And is this the | 


only plan?” shouted the enraged Jew. 
only plan, I assure you,” replied the lawyer, 
prived me of last night’s sleep.” 
then, you had slept and never awoke,” mut- 


** The | 


tered the infuriated Hebrew, and departed, | 


like another Shylock, having lost his money, 
and being disappointed of his pound of flesh. 


We have no wish to reiterate the maledic- | 


tion of the Jew; but if we did desire to 
administer a powerful soporific, we should 
certainly prescribe the reading through Mr. 
Margoliouth’s history. 
that, with such a mass of materials before 


him capable of being formed into an enter- | 
taining work, he has not shown more discri- | 
mination in working them up. The subject 


has not been wanting to the writer, but the 
writer to the subject. He evidently dissents 
from old Hesiod’s maxim, * Hal 
than the whole:” and many readers will, 
in consequence, turn away from the work 
with the observation with which Socrates left 
the fair at Athens, ‘‘ How many things are 
here which I do not want.” 








Memoirs of a Literary Veteran, including 
Sketches and Anecdotes of the most dis- 
tinguished Literary Characters from 1794 
to1819. By R.P.Gillies. 3 vols. Bentley. 

THEsE are, indeed, the books of a literary 


veteran; and if pleasure were synonymous | 


with memory, which, unfortunately, is not the 
invariable law of humanity, this would be 
among the most delightful of modern pro- 
ductions. The men of literature—in fact, ‘ us 
youth,’ whose experience extends only to some 
eighteen or nineteen years back, whom Mr. 
R. P. Gillies regards as children of the day 
before yesterday, mushrooms of last Thursday 
morning, green scions but newly exhumed 
from the great parsley-bed of British literature 


—to us no chance is allowed of any direct | 


means of testing the verisimilitude of his 
portraits, the graphic truth of his hasty 
sketches, or the accurate record of the senti- 
ments and opinions emanating from most of 
the characters introduced in his first volume. 
There are other reasons for this, besides the 
remoteness of time. The record is very local 
and special. 
previous help, nor are there others to refer 
to, on many of these matters. Very much of 
the first volume reads like a rambling piece 
of outlandish history. The advantage, besides 

ears, which Mr. R. P. Gillies takes over us, 
is that of minutely portraying, and discours- 
ing about a number of Scotch lairds of fifty 
or sixty years ago, many of them at that period 
being ‘ jolly old fellows,’ all of whom, no doubt, 
were very excellent whiskey-drinkers, snuff- 
takers, and capital ‘shots;’ yet in whom we, 
the children of to-day, with all its vividly fresh 
events and new books of progress, cannot 
reasonably be expected to take much interest. 
It may be our want of years, and the honour 


It is to be regretted | 


is more | 


Other books have given us no | 


us that the celebrated theory of his lordship, 
to the effect that mankind were originally born 


ily plan, | e | with tails, has been greatly exaggerated by 
with judicial gravity ; ‘‘and its formation de- | 
“TI wish, | 


his detractors, so that we are left to suppose 
he had not really promulgated it. Of Lord 
Panmure (then Mr. Maule, the father of Mr. 
Fox Maule), many anecdotes of outrageous 
whimsicality are related, such as his proposing, 
after a supper of broiled bones, mu led wine, 
and punch, totoss the favouritedogsof the Laird 
of Skene in a blanket. These dogs might well 
be called ‘favourites,’ as the whole pack slept 
in the great family bed with the laird him- 
self, to which they ascended every night by a 
_step-ladder. To toss these ‘ spoilt dogs’ in a 
blanket was, therefore, a delicious thought to 
Lord Panmure; and he was only prevented 
from carrying the sport into execution by the 
| sudden entrance of the said laird, inarticulate 
| with toddy, but bearing a better spokesman 
in the form of an immense blunderbuss, which 
_ he fired over the heads of his guests, shattering 
| all the glass on the table, and in the windows, 
and extinguishing all the candles. 

Another story of Lord Panmure is very 
characteristic of the reckless form in which 
| the convivial revelry of the period manifested 

itself, more cenechile in Scotland and Ireland 
(though it was bad enough among the fox- 
hunters in England at the same time), where 
the imagination seems to have run riot equally 
with the sensualism of the table. Mr. Maule 
having seen his guests fairly prostrate after 
a night’s orgies, drove home the insensible 
| body of the Laird of Duntrune in a hearse 
and four. The performance was preceded, 
and richly ‘aggravated’ by Mr. Maule’s in- 
vitation of a monk to breakfast. But here are 
the grimly comic particulars in the writer's 
own words :— 








“* Among these was pertinaciously recorded— 
though it merited no such preference—the circum- 
stance of his having driven a hearse along the 
public streets of Dundee, with the dead body of 
the Laird of Duntrune (dead pro tem.) inside. Of 
course such an event could not escape being talked 
of at the time. The hearse had four horses; Mr. 
Maule himself was charioteer, and this took place 
about ten o’clock in the forenoon. The fact, cS. 
ever, was not commented on, as it was not so 
generally known, that upon the same occasion Mr. 
| Maule had invited to breakfast my worthy old 
| friend, Father Pepper, of the Scotch Benedictine 
| Monastry at Wiirtzburg, who then resided at Dun- 
| dee, this monk having repeatedly declined the 
great man’s invitations to dinner, Father Pepper 
was in the habit of rising at four in the morning, 
so could without inconvenience attend a summons 
| to breakfast at nine. It is almost superfluous to 

observe that for Mr. Maule the breakfast was merely 
a variety or prolongation of the previous day's 
banquet, and that, as usual, he had been up all 
night. As usual, too, his guests had all fallen, or 
been carried off one by one, till he was left ‘alone 
in his glory.’ 

“On his entrance, Mr. Pepper found prepared 
for his entertainment at table, literally all that the 
inn could produce. Tea, coffee, chocolate, cakes, 
_ marmalade, pies, broiled fish, cold meat, jellies and 
creams, were ostentatiously displayed, and the 








of such acquaintances, or it may be our want of | kind-hearted jovial Mr. Maule, pene : sober, cool, 


taste, but we certainly cannot pretend to care 
about the Laird of Balnamoon (pronounced, 
as we are carefully informed, Bonn 
Bonny-meene), nor the Laird of Brucks, nor 
the Laird of Usan, nor the Earl of Kintore, 
nor the Laird of Skene, with his dogs and 
bagpipes; nor the Laird of Duntrune, nor the 
Lord Gardenstone, nor the Laird of Turnpike- 
post, Ke. 


-mune, or) 


To Lord Monboddo there cer- | 


tainly attaches considerable interest, though 
his biographer partly defeats this by assuring 





and collected, was ready to welcome him. I think 
I can yet hear the cheerful cadence, the jocund ring 
of his well-known voice, in pronouncing the ordinary 
) words of salutation ! 

‘““ With his reverend guest, he then entered into 
conversation, as quietly and rationally as if the 
orgies of the preceding day had never been; and 
| they soon got engaged in a learned discussion on 
| the merits of the Stein wines of Bavaria, and the 
various wonders and treasures of ‘ our abbey at 
| Wiirtzburg,’ whereon Father Pepper, after his own 
| fashion, could be right eloquent. In return, Mr, 
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Maule favoured the with his own private 
notions on the folly and sinfulness of excess in wine, 
ing that he had done his utmost to set an 
of propriety and moderation to the com- 
munity around him, but in vain! ‘ There,’ said he, 
ing the door of an adjoining room, wherein the 
Laird of Duntrune lay dead asleep, ‘there, for 
example, reverend , isa man on whom the 
best of counsels has been thrown away. Exhort 
him, I entreat you, reverend sir; perhaps he will 
listen to your voice, animated by spiritual force, 
he continues deaf to mine.’ , 

“ monk, as may be expected, declined the 
task, and pleaded an ent for ten o’clock 
exactly, which would oblige him to take his leave. 
Mr. Maule the bell abruptly, and desired to 
know if the hearse was at the door! On being 
answered in the negative, he reiterated his orders 
in a manner so significant, that the amazed atten- 
dants perceived clearly enough that he was in 
earnest. 

“** You dare to keep the clergyman waiting, you 
scoundrels,’ said Mr. M., ‘ though I ordered that 
the vehicle should be in readiness an hour ago! 
Parade it instantly, d’ye hear, unless every one of 
you wishes particularly to lose his ears!’ 

“It is scarcely needful to add, that the hearse with 
its four horses was brought to the door, and that 
Father Pepper, pleading his previous engagement, 
stole adroitly away. For the rest, it only remains 
to be told, that Duntrune’s inanimate carcase was 
deposited in the car; that Mr. Maule, to the wonder 
and consternation of all beholders, drove through 
the streets of Dundee, and afterwards, all the way 
to Duntrune House in the country, where the re- 
mains of the seemingly defunct laird were given in 
charge to his domestics.” 

If our indifference to the Laird of Duntrune 
is not greatly relieved by the foregoing anec- 
dote, we must admit that there certainly is a 
more ‘redeeming feature’ in the oblivion to 
which we might, otherwise, have been disposed 
to consign the Laird of Usan. If absurdity 
can possibly render a man immortal, then has 
Lord Panmure brought thet effect about in 
the person and performance of this Laird. 
The story may thus be abbreviated. 

The Laird of Usan, near Montrose, was one 
of the most sober, formal, overwise gentlemen 
in his neighbourhood. He was an extreme 
old tory, and as such—besides the fact of his 
sobriety and formality—seemed to be a sort 
of natural antagonist of Lord Panmure, who 
was awhig. But one unlucky year the staid 
Laird of Usan was induced to patronize the 
Montrose races. Here he met with Lord 
Panmure—was induced to dine with him— 
was delighted with his conversation—was, of 
course, made very tipsy—and, moreover. 
before he lost his senses, was actually induced 
and excited by the fine tactics of the ‘gay 
deceiver,” Panmure, to make a preposterous 
wager. The wager was, that the Laird of 
Usan could not ‘ break to flinders’ as much | 
crockery-ware as could be brought to him 
within the _ of one hour. He was to 

u 





have no bludgeon, stick, or other weapon, 
and he was to perform the feat in the market 
place. The wager was for a large sum. The | 
next morning, when the wise Laird of Usan 
awoke, and was reminded of his wager, which 
was to come off in the afternoon, he was 
dreadfully vexed and ashamed; but finding 
his adversary inexorable, he determined not 
to lose his money if he could help it. He 
therefore furnished himself with an immense 
ir of SEL Seesenecte The races 
over, everybody flocks to the market- 
place. Here Lord Panmure has caused a 
stage to be erected, and on this the unfortu- 
nate wise old tory laird was obliged to win 
or lose his wager. He was exasperated at 
the ridiculous exposure, but there was no help 





for it. Two huge hampers of crockery were 
distributed on the stage, and the laird, in his 
usual costume, with a little cocked hat, and 
the addition of the fisherman’s boots, began 
his war-dance upon the crockery to the 
infinite merriment of all the assembled crowd 
from the races. 

“The plates, tea-services, and such-like, he 
stamped upon and shivered with his heavy boots, 
whilst all the larger articles, tureens, jugs, ewers, 
and chamber utensils, were seized, one in each hand, 
and smashed over his head with charming vivacity. 

‘* Meanwhile, Mr. Maule stood on the platform, 
retaining his usual calmness and amenity of coun- 
tenance, not moving a muscle, but appearing seri- 
ously intent on the business before him, till at last, 
the hampers being emptied and their contents de- 
molished, he burst out with the exclamation, 
‘Bravo, Usan!’ to which immediately afterwards 
he added: ‘ Now for it!’ Ten to one had been 
eagerly offered in favour of the laird, but, alas, his 
partizans little suspected the degree of activity that 
had been evinced by Mr. Maule, who, at an early 
hour, had sent round the town drummers, with a 
proclamation that the highest price in ready cash 
would be paid for all the crockery ware (Scotticé 
‘pigs’) that could be collected in Montrose. The 
magazine of Mrs. Hume (ancestress of the present 
member) was entirely emptied, and other shops in 
like manner. Even in private houses contributions 
had been levied ; and, to the astonishment of Usan, 
no sooner had he disposed of the first collection, 
than divers carts, loaded with full hampers, began 
to arrive from all quarters.” 

The crates were soon emptied, and the stage 
was covered. No wonder the poor Laird of 
Usan began to feel dismayed. He, however, 
renewed the attack most vigorously. But 
before he had demolished a third part, he 
began to exhibit signs of distress. He paused 
for breath, and with a streaming face looked 
ruefully around at his work, and then at the 
fresh crates coming in cart-loads towards his 
stage. His cocked hat had often fallen off 
during his dance. A friend now induced him 
to supply its place with a red nightcap, and 
to take off his coat and waistcoat. He con- 
sented tothis. The reliefand rest had revived 
him. He was a new man, and again he went 
to work :— 

“If any wild young fellow; indeed, if any man 

in all the world rather than the staid, sober, formal 
laird of Usan had been the performer, their excite- 
ment no doubt would have been much less. But 
this venerable dignitary dancing in jack-boots like 
@ maniac, among plates, ashets, bowls, butter-boats, 
tureens, and tea-services, and smashing nameless 
articles over his head, his aspect moreover being 
inflamed and furious—oh, it was infectious, it was 
maddening! At length, their laughter became so 
wild and convulsive, that they could only give it 
vent by screams and yells. As often as the pos- 
sessed old gentleman, dancing and stamping all the 
while, raised some of the stronger and heavier 
vessels in order to demolish them by collision in the 
air, so often did the town echo with acclamations: 
* Weel done, Usan!’” 
_ The reader will rejoice—at least if he share 
in our feeling—to hear that the poor old tory 
laird, who had been entrapped into this absurd 
exhibition during a convivial hour, did ac- 
tually accomplish his feat and win his wager. 
In hke manner we regret to add that his 
wily antagonist did so far succeed in the jest 
ie upon him, that the r overwise laird 
elt heartily ashamed ond chap ition, to the 
end of his days, at this destruction of his cha- 
racter for dignified sobriety and prudence. 

Of the kind of interest derivable from one 
or two of the ‘best’ of these old Scotch 
lairds, the reader can now judge for himself. 
Though it is tolerably obvious that they form 
no part of the ‘most distinguished literary 
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characters,’ many persons will find the aceonrs 
of their vagaries very amusing though # 
may feel with us that there is he othe tba 
: ty & . ther int 
rest in the individuals. The aneedo 
. cdotes 

Dugald Stewart, Lord Jeffrey, and Pps, he. 
Playfair are much more to our taste on 
pecially the scene in which the “Prof = 
ventured to say, among a large party of wie 
learned men, and students of science ‘he 
was in the year 1807), that he thought ited 
practicable to illuminate the whole of Fain 
burgh, or any other large town, with artificial 
light by means of inflammable air alone. The 
bantering he endured the whole evening was 
_—as usual on all such occasions. The philo. 
sopher who is before his time, is continually 
made to appear far more ridiculous than the 
fool who is a long way behind his age. 

The notes on the rise and progress of the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ and the style in Which 
the critics dealt with poetry, “is very in- 
structive :— 

‘The success and the power which the Projec- 
tors of the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ obtained, need no 
comments of mine. As little need I remark Upon 
the instances in which this power was misapplied 
and abused; such, for example, as the absurd 
articles on Wordsworth’s poetry, respecting which 
the most charitable supposition is, that the critic 
in truth had never fairly studied his author. But 
such articles are the more unaccountable, seeing 
that Lord Jeffrey, as a critic of poetry, has himself 
written one of the most remarkable passages of 
poetical prose that are on record. It is as follows: 

‘* ¢ There is a sort of poetry no doubt as there is 
a sort of flowers, which can bear the broad sun and 
the ruffling winds of the world, which thrive under 
the hands and eyes of indiscriminating multitudes, 
and please as much in hot and crowded saloons as 
in their own sheltered repositories; but the finer 
and the purer sorts blossom only in the shade, and 
never give out their sweets but to those who seek 
them in the quiet and seclusion of the scenes which 
gave them birth. There are torrents and cascades 
which attract the admiration of tittering parties, 
and of which even the busy must turn aside t 
catch a transient glance; but the haunted stream 
steals through a still and solitary landscape, and its 
beauties are never revealed but to him who strays 
in calm contemplation by its course and follows its 
wanderings with undistracted and unimpatient 
admiration.” 


The whole of this chapter is extremely inte- 
resting, and with it we conclude our notice 0 
the first volume. 











The Roman Wall: a historical, topographi- 
cal, and descriptive account of the Barrier 
of the Lower Isthmus, extending from the 
Tyne to the Solway. By the ‘Rev. John 
Collingwood Bruce, M.A. J. R. Smith. 

Rome was as remarkable for her thirst of 

conquest as for the tenacity with which S 

retained possession. Of the first we have the 

record of her historians; of her treatment 

conquered nations her poets have left undying 
record. Her satirists tell us of her merciless 
exactions, and it is only in the glowing verses 
of Claudian that we find her painted # 

Mother and Nutrix of dependent states. bi 
The work before us treats of a remarkat 

monument of the Roman power 10 Britala, 

the result of a careful personal survey by one 
who came to the task con amore. Thesu) 

has already been discussed by two plone 
by Horsley, in his well-known, and now 80 ai 
what scarce and expensive work, ‘ wires 

Romana,’ and by Hodgson, in the conclu’ s 

volume of his ‘ History of N orthumber aoe 

a book also become scarce. The former 





written about a century ago, but— 
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— os 
's work,” says Mr. Bruce, ‘‘1s of recent 


ome a valuable storehouse of nearly all 
+. known upon the subject. The mind, how- 
rh that amiable man and zealous antiquary 
‘at the time of its preparation, bending under 
she weight of his ill-requited neem = he a 
c js ample materials to the reader 
ied 1 Pree sad welkarrenged form which 
i ishes his previous volumes, and without 
a book on antiquities will not arrest the 
stteation of the general reader.” 

With this warning he is not discouraged ; 
iiving, by good fortune, a few years later, he 
finds that something like a taste for the study 
of antiquities has sprung up among us, and 
‘hat the English borderers have caught the 
aA iphshitents of the isthmus are proud of 
she Wall and its associations ; and whatever may 
have been the case with their forefathers, will not 
needlessly destroy it. Most kind has been the 

tion I have met with in my peregrinations, 
and most valuable the assistance I have received 
from the gentry and yeomen of the line, and others 


interested in my labours !” 

There is some truth in the following remarks 
yith which our author commences :— 

“In no country of the world are there such 
evident traces of the march of Roman legions as 
o Britain. In the northern parts of England 
especially, the footprints of the empire are very 
distinct. Northumberland, as Wallis long ago 
remarked, is Roman ground. Every other monu- 
ment in Britain yields in importance to THE WALL. 
As this work, in grandeur of conception, is worthy 
of the Mistress of Nations, so, in durability of 
structure, is it the becoming offspring of the 
Eternal City. A dead wall may seem to most a 
very unpromising subject. The stones are indeed 
inanimate, but he who has a head to think, and a 
heart to feel, will find them suggestive of bright 
ideas and melting sympathies ; though dead them- 
selves, they will be the cause of mental life in him. 
A large part of the knowledge which we possess of 
the early history of our country has been dug out 
of the ground. The spade and the plough of the 
rustic have often exposed documents which have 
revealed the movements, as well as the modes of 
thought and feeling, of those who have slept in the 
iustfor centuries. The casual wanderer by the 
relies of the Vallum and the Wall may not succeed 
n culling facts that are new to the historian, but 
ne will probably get those vivid glances into Roman 
character, and acquire that personal interest in 
Roman story, which will give to the prosaic records 
at chroniclers a reality and a charm which they 
did not before possess,” 


After passing in review the successive 
oe of the Romans with the deter- 
mined islanders, Mr. Bruce proceeds to notice 
‘ome of the coins struck to commemorate the 

conquest. The well-known piece in 
= brass, bearing the head of y ewig 
2 a figure seated on a rock, with the legend 

'TANNI4, is supposed by him to typify 
Nor ne conjecture which we cannot admit. 
Ag be admitted by numismatists, who 

ave authorities in many other coins for a 
be as appropriation. There can scarcely 

a ape that the figure is intended to 
ps + ato Province; the spiked shield and 
“te. er side cannot be meant for Roma. 
Part ’ a most pleased with the chapter 
the wall?” ee The question, who built 
‘es = Rane sensibly and al 

< ; , *irst giving us extracts from 
a on historians as to the authorship 
tinnes.. °° Work, Mr. Bruce thus con- 


i are the statements of the Roman histo- 
civumstances§° authorship ofthe Wall. Several 
they make in bens to invalidate the claim which 

fof Severus. The first author 








weak writer, who lived in an ignorant age, and 


nearly a century after the time of Severus. Surely 
his assertion will not be allowed to outweigh the 





was in destroying, not protecting; yet, as he 


'was infected,with inordinate ambition, it is 


negative testimony of Herodian and Dion Cassius, | 


the contemporaries of Septimius Severus. Of all 


miles is very nearly the true length. The other 
writers call it thirty-two, or one hundred and thirty- 
two. Admitting, as some have supposed, that the 
larger number is an error, occasioned by some 
careless transcriber’s inserting in the copies the 
centurial number (C), which did not exist in the 
original, the difficulty is not removed. Thirty-two 
Roman miles is the length of the barrier of the 
Upper Isthmus, not of the Lower, and these writers 
seem to have confounded the one with the other. 
Buchanan, Usher, and several writers, who were as 
capable of weighing the evidence furnished by the 
ancient historians as we are, have accordingly 
maintained that the Wall which extended from the 
Forth to the Clyde is that which was reared by 
Severus.” 

Again:— 

“The popular report, which ascribes the building 
of the Wall to Severus, is the less worthy of credit, 
inasmuch as it imputes to him also the building of 
the northern Barrier, which we know was the work 
of Lollius Urbicus in the reign of Antonine.” 

There cannot be a doubt, we think, that the 
wail owes its origin to Hadrian. The type of 
coin above noticed may be a record at the 
work, for the seated figure on the reverse 
is considered to represent the secure but 
watchful state of the province. 

‘** Evidence is not wanting to prove, on the other 
hand, that quarries near the line of the Roman 
Wall were wrought in the time of Hadrian. In an 
old quarry near the top of Borcum, or Barcombe 
(a hill near the village of Thorngrafton, and oppo- 
site to the station of BorcovIENs), a large number 
of Roman coins was found. They are described and 
figured in the last Part of this work. 
of the pieces of this hoard were later than the time 
of Hadrian, and the coins of his reign and Trajan’s 
were peculiarly fresh, it is agreed that the treasure 
must have been deposited in Hadrian’s time. The 
quarry on Haltwhistle-fell, it will also be remem- 
bered, bore the name of the Sixth Legion, which, 
if the reasoning in the next paragraph be admitted, 


| Bacchanalian 


not unlikely that the wall was commanded to 
be called by his name, and that tradition pre- 


; “| served the memorial; but the vulgar mind is 
the authors who mention the length of the Wall, | be misled such attar ~ 
the only one wh A wh Birt hr tag | apt to be misiedon such matters. 
‘ who approaches correctness 18 opar- | . t b i] li ¥9 . E r] 1 1 t ill 1 
. e mn " rs } tora! c ‘ ‘ ay aa) + | > 
tian, when speaking of the Wall, which he states | — | as — a Sages ye : \ 
that Hadrian drew from sea to sea; eighty Roman | King John’s Palace,’ though it is extremely 


Numerous 


probable that that monarch never saw some 
of them, while every English antiquary knows 
that the Bartlow Tumuli were, ie common 
tradition, assigned to the Danes; and their 
origin was never doubted until excavations 
showed them to be as early, at least, as the 
days of the Antonines. 

The volume is illustrated by skilfully-drawn 
lithographs of views on the line of wall, which 
will interest others besides the antiquary ; but 
the woodcuts, though well designed, are heavy, 
and offend the eye by their density. 





SUMMARY. 


Art-Journal Illustrated Catalogue of the Great 
Exhibition. Hall, Virtue, and Co, 
Tue ‘Art-Journal’ is early in the field with its 
engravings of objects contributed to the Great 
Exhibition. The designs in the specimen pages 
before us are most elaborately and effectively 
executed. <A wine-cooler of terra-cotta, exhibited 
by M. Eichler, of Berlin, is elegant in form, and 
nice composition and grouping of 
sports. <A silver-mounted Meer- 
schaum, by M. Held, of Nuremberg, makes a 
beautiful engraving, but, as we are not a pipe- 
smoking nation, the subject is one of more limited 
interest. The fair linen cloth, intended for a com- 
munion table, contributed by Mr. Gilbert French, 
of Bolton, is of excellent taste, saving the mystical 
symbols of the Lamb and the Evangelists, which 
are hardly acceptable to our Protestant taste. Mr. 
Battam’s imitations of tazze and vases may be very 





shows some 


good, but the engravings can only be reyarded AS 


Since none | 


As models of form they 


specimens of Etruscan art. 
Lastly, we 


are well known, and very beautiful. 


_ may notice a highly-finished engraving of a table- 


|G. Redfern, of Ashford. 


top, formed chiefly of Derbyshire marbles, by Mr. 
The ground-work is of 


| pure black, and the design is inlaid with mosaic of 


| lapis lazuli, verd antique, malachite, Xe. 


These 


specimen pages show, so far as they go, that the 


will appear to have been inscribed before the arrival | 
| trated Catalogue’ are working out their great and 


of Severus in Britain. 

“It has already been observed that numerous 
stones along the line bear, without any addition, 
the names of the second legion, the sixth, and the 
twentieth. There can be no doubt that these 
legions and their vexillations executed the principal 
part of the work. The main bodies of these forces, 
however, had their head-quarters, at the time of 
the arrival of Severus, in districts of the country 
southward of the Barrier line. The second legion, 
after the building of the Antonine Wall, appears 
to have gone to Carleon, in South Wales, the Iska 
of the Romans. The sixth legion removed to York 
before A.D. 190, where it continued as long as the 
Romans remained in the island. Horsley, speaking 
of the inscriptions on the Wall which mention this 
legion, says, ‘some of them, from the characters 
and other circumstances, may be supposed as 
ancient as Hadrian’s reign.’ The twentieth legion 
had taken up its abode at Chester, the Deva of the 
Romans, as early as the year 154. Though it is 
probable that Septimius Severus may have taken 
detachments of these legions with him in his 
Scottish campaign, it is not likely that he would 
withdraw the main bodies from forts of such im- 
portance; and those which did accompany him 
would find the discharge of their military duties 
sufficiently onerous, without engaging in a work so 
vast as the building of the Wall.” 


One word at parting. We think, with the 
author, that the reign of Severus was not the 
one fitted for such a work as the barrier 


Who attriby : 
tes the Wall to Severus is Spartian, a ascribed to that ferocious despot: his delight 





proprietors of the forthcoming ‘ Art-Journal Illus- 


costly design with considerable spirit. 
Emilie, the Peacemaker. By Mra. Thomas Geldart. 
Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
Tuts is acharming tale. Emilie is a young German 
girl, who, by her influence and example in a family 
where she fulfils the duties of a daily governess, 
brings its members under the dominion of charity 
and forbearance towards each other, by exercising 
the precept of overcoming evil by good. The chief 
merit of the story consists in the characters being 
such as are constantly met with in every-day life,- 
not too perfect, but portrayed truthfully in their 
struggles to overcome the evil passions natural to 
humanity. 

Kamenski's Age of Peter the Great ; with Notes and 
a Preface by Ivan Golovin. Newby. 
KAMENSKI!’s book consists of short sketchy memoirs 
of the men whom Peter the Great gathered round 
him, and this is supposed to represent the Age of 
that extraordinary man. As the dim images pro- 
duced by the light of a few midnight candles, seen 
from a Deane, represent the town in which they 
burn, so do these faint lights represent the character 
of that age and man to whom Russia owes every- 
thing. It is true we have a few anecdotes of Peter, 
but they are very few, and most of them have 
appeared before in other forms. The editor speaks 
of his Notes and a Preface. The notes are incor- 
porated with the text; hence we know not their 
value. The preface, of three short pages, is the 
merest froth that ever appeared upon the surface 

of a wave of puff, 
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ne ee desatied be the wener 
. Thus the s described by the upper 
of free ae the north and south hemi- 
: should be closed curves, with the motion 
opposite and certain directions, and so they are: 
Me curves described by needles in north or south 


latitudes ould be larger in summer and smaller 
ager 80 «ep :—a night or cold action 
hould grow up in the winter months, and such is 
the case :—the northern hemisphere ought to have 
s certain predominance over the southern, because 
of its superior temperature, and that is so:—the 
disposition of land and water ought to have an in- 

and there is one in the right direction :— 
» that in the first statement and examination of 
the hypothesis, it appears to be remarkably sup- 
ported by the facts. All these coincidences are 
particularly examined into and stated in the ‘ Phi- 

ical Transactions’ already referred to. The 
next step will be to ascertain what is the amount 
of change in the conducting power of the air for 
given changes of temperature, and then to apply 
that in the endeavour to ascertain whether the 
amount of change to be expected is (as well as the 
direction) accordant with that which sees 


THE GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


Awone the projects that have been suggested for 
the relief and comfort, in declining years, of the 
professors of literature and art, none has been 
planned with a more genial and hearty zeal, or 
with a more graceful feeling of the dignity of 
letters, than that of which the prospectus is 
before us. It is honourable alike to all concerned 
in it, and will tend, doubtless, to lighten the cares 
sad confirm the hopes of many a struggling and 
aching heart. The Guild of Literature and Art 
is designed to encourage life assurance and other 
provident habits among authors and artists, to 
render such assistance to both as shail never 
compromise their independence, and to found an 
Institution where honourable rest from arduous 
labour shall still be associated with the discharge 
of congenial duties. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
gives a plot of ground ; and to encourage the means 
of raising a building and an endowment, he draws 
upon the resources of his accomplished mind to 
writea play. Mr. Dickens, with a band of twenty 
chosen men, volunteers in an unaffected spirit of 
goodwill publicly to assist in its enactment. But 
the tide of benevolence does not stop here. We 
understand that some of our most eminent painters 
are striving amongst themselves for the honour of 
aiding the good work by the magical touches of 

ir pencil, now on the scenery, now in the com- 
position of pictures, which shall serve, by their 
imperishable fame, to transmit to posterity the 
portraits and incidents of the play. 

“It is proposed to open, at a Life Office of acknowledged 


yyw wee and capital, a Branch Insurance and Provi- 
An Society, solely for the Professors of Literature and of 


Within the former term are understood to be compre- 

all writers, of either sex, of original works or 

mes, or of not less than twenty original papers in 

wha tecko rh Within the latter, all Painters and Sculptors 

abe r Fine Arts their profession, and all Students 
“This oh cademy of England, Scotland, or Ireland. 

, iety will embrace the several objects which the 
pa tite An Profession may be most disposed to secure— 
payable may en at rates of premium calculated as 

hes or the whole term of life, or as altogether 

oes Payable at a certain age; annuities, to com- 

hy) Sapte age; pensions to widows; payments 
Oe @ Ucation or provision of children, &c. 

te ~ ‘on with this Society, by which it is intended 

9 comme fandenforce the duties of prudence and fore- 


y incumbent on those whose income is wholly, 


or main] 
tion, it pone from the precarious profit of a profes- 
having at hee posed to establish and endow an Institute, 


at d . . 
duties ‘sposal certain salaries, to which certain 
in will be eo ; together wih limited number of 
» though sufficiently small to be 

és to .' yu moderate income, will be Me no with 

regard The mommy habits and necessary comforts of 
let. he ces of Endowment will consist : 

—Of > —" with a house and a salary of £200 
2nd. . 
: “pd Mewsens, with s house and £170, or, without 
ond. + £200 a year; 
aiBer io pee ag a salary of £100 a year. 

menti who are Insurers in the Societ 

didates » toned are qualified to offer themselves as Can- 








Each member will be required to give, either 
personally, or by proxy from among the associates, 
with the approval of the warden, three Lectures in 
each year, one in London and two in the provinces, 
The duties of associates will consist of gratuitous 
assistance to learned bodies, societies for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, and of any works of national 
interest and importance, of a more popular and 
accessible character than those emanating from 
professed Academies. 
some duty will be expected of all those, who as 
members of the Institution, will be in receipt of a 
salary. 

“The design of the institution proposed, is, to select for 
the appointment of Members (who will be elected for life), 
those Writers and Artists of established reputation, and 
generally of mature years (or, if young, in failing health), 
to whom the income attached to the appointment may be 
an object of honourable desire ; while the office of Associate 
is intended partly for those whose toils or merits are less 
known to the general public than their professional brethren, 
and partly for those, in earlier life, who give promise of 
future eminence, and to whom a temporary income of £100 
a year may be of essential and permanent service.” 

The Duke of Devonshire is taking especial 
personal interest in the matter, and the first 
representation of the new play will be given at 
His Grace’s mansion in Piccadilly, before the 
Queen and Court. The following is a fac-simile 
of the ‘bill.’ 

DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 
Ou Friday Eveniag, 16th of May, 1851. 
THE AMATEUR COMPANY OF THE GUILD OF 
LITERATURE AND ART. 
WILL HAVE THE HONOUR OF PERFORMING, IN PRESENCE OF 
HER MAJESTY AND H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, 
A Mew Comedy in five Acts, 


BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bante 
CALLED 


NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM; 
MANY SIDES To A CHARACTER. 


Dramatis Jersona. 


Tur Dvxs or MiIppLEsrx . ; . Mr. Frank Stone. 


Tue Eare or Lorres . ' . . Mr. Dudley Costello. 
Lonp WiLMoT . ; , . Mr. Charlea Dickens. 
Mr. SHapowry Sorrurad . . . Mr. Douglas Jerrold. 
Mr. Harpman . ‘ , , . Mr. John Forster. 

Sin Grorrrsy THORNSIvE . . . Mr. Mark Lemon. 

Mr. Goopenoven Easy. . . Mr. F. W. Topham. 
Lorp Le Trimmer ‘ , . . Mr. Peter Cunninghim. 
Six Tuomas Timip 5 , . Mr. Westland Marston. 
Cotonet Furst. , ‘ . . Mr. R.H. Horne. 

Mr. Jacon Tonsox R . . Mr. Charles Knight. 
Swarr. , ; , ; . . Mr. Wilkie Collins. 
Hover ‘ . ‘ " ‘ . Mr. John Tenniel. 
Pappy O'SULLIvaN ; : . . Mr. Robert Bell. 

Mr. Davip Faire Mr. Augustus Egg, 4.R.4. 


Louxorrs, Newewrn, WarcumMen, ano Drawers. 
Lucy THornsipE Mrs. Heary Compton. 
Tue Lapy or Drapwan’s Lane, 

Banegana Easy. 


Date of the Play—Tut Kriox or Gronae I. Scene—Lon von. 





Time supposed to be occupied, From the noon of the first 
day to the afternoon of the second. 


The Theatre—erected by the generous permission of His 
Grace THE Duke or Devonsntne—vill be opened at 
Eight o’Clock. The performance will begin at Nine 
precisely. 


Portions of the scenery have been contributed 
by Messrs. Absolon, Grieve, Haghe, and Telbin. 
Mr. Maclise has offered to contribute a picture 
arising out of the subject of the performances, and 
Sir Edwin Landseer has expressed a desire to con- 
tribute from his pencil. Mr. Benjamin Webster, 
of the Haymarket Theatre, will render his pro- 
fessional assistance in the loan of ‘ properties,’ and 
more substantially so by the purchase, at a hand- 
some sum, of the copyright of the play. Ladies and 
gentlemen desirous of witnessing the performance 
at Devonshire House, may obtain tickets at the 
price of five pounds—this sum being regarded as a 
contribution in support of the design—on a written 
application to the Duke of Devonshire, for which 
his Grace will return a youcher, exchangeable at 
Mr. Mitchell’s Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 

Other representations of the Comedy, and an 
Original Farce, will take place subsequently at the 
Hanover Square Rooms. 


So that the performance of | 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, April 23. 

A PERSON, resident at Geneva, possessed for many 
years seven letters written by j ean Jacques Rous- 
seau, and he justly considered them as a valuable 
literary treasure. Recently, tempted by a very 
large con-si-der-a-tion, he made them over to an 
English gentleman. The purchaser, no doubt, was 
anxious to get them, not only on account of the 
name of the illustrious author, but because they 
had never been printed, either in the complete col- 
lections of Rousseau's works, or in any fugitive 
magazine or review. The value, however, which 
they possessed as unpublished manuscripts of Jean 
Jacques exists no longer—they are in print, and 
now before me. ‘The seller, it seems, took a copy, 
and this copy found its way into the hands of a 
literary ‘chiel,’ who made no scruple whatever of 
putting it into type. The letters were written in 
1758, 1759, 1762, and 1763. Four of them were 
addressed to M. de Luc of Geneva—two to Messrs. 
de Luc of the same place—and one to M, Moulton, 
‘Minister of the Holy Gospel,’ also of that city. 
The time comprised within these dates is that in 
which Rousseau wrote and published his ‘ Nouvelle 
Héloise,’ his ‘Emile,’ and his ‘Contrat Social.’ 
The chief, indeed the only, importance of the 
letters is, that they are written by him; but they 
are characterized by his peculiar style, and contain 
remarks of his own peculiar way of thinking. An 
extract or two may be interesting :— 

‘* As for the money you have sent me,” he writes 
to M. de Lue, on the 29th March, 1758, ‘it is no 
doubt very kind on your part, but out of place 
with aman who, you know well, is not accustomed 
to dip into the purse of others, on any account 
whatsoever; and assuredly you cannot have heard 
that I have changed my maxims on that point; or, 
if you have, you have been greatly deceived. 1 
thank you, then, for your money; but I have not 
and never shall have need of it. I have hands to 
earn my bread; and when I shall be no longer able 
to earn it, it will be no longer worth while for me 
to live. Ido not know what money is good for; 
I do not see that those who have much of it are 
either wiser or happier than the poor. A thousand 
persons, who are worthy neither of friendship nor 
esteem, offer to give money by ostentation. They 
purchase with their purses virtues which they have 
not, as papists purchase good works. Men of noble 
hearts like you show their friendship in a more 
worthy way: Love me, my dear fellow-citizen, 
and you will have done enough for me: open to 
me your heart and close your purse—such are the 
friends I want.” 

Touching the celebrated Madame d’Epinay, he 
wrote to the same gentleman, after his rupture 
with her:— 

‘You speak to me, my worthy friend, of Madame 
d’'Epinay, and I must reply to you. There was a 
time at which Madame d’Epinay felt friendship for 
me, and gave me every possible proof of it. On m 
part this friendship was so dear to me that I sacri- 
ficed a residence in my own country to it—which, 
however, it is true she did not obtain without 
difficulty. I was to Madame d’Epinay the best 
and, perhaps, only real friend that she will ever 
have; alone I employed with her the sacred lan- 
guage of truth, though her heart is not made to 
hear it. That time is still dear to me, but it exists 
no longer, and can never return, Still, I shall 
always be glad to hear that Madame d’Epinay is 
happy, and that everybody loves and honours her, 
I would do so, too, if it were possible.” 

To the ‘Minister of the Gospel’ he wrote :— 

‘If nothing besides the state of my health pre- 
vented me from going to Geneva, I could not go at 
present. The Genevese are naturally disputative 
and tormenting, and I like sovereignly my repose ; 
besides, I know the human heart too well to be 
ignorant that they will never pardon me the harm 
which some did me and others suffered to be done. 
They have ill-treated me too much not to hate me. 
After having driven me to the demand I made, (to 
be relieved from the citizenship of Geneva, ) they 
will consider that they justi themselves in 
blaming it: they would willingly hang me to prove 
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that they were not in the wrong to issue a decree 
against me. Such are men—they do not suffer 
any one with impunity to be better than them- 
selves.” ‘ 

An Assyrian, named Furis Schydyak, is at 
present attracting some attention in the literary 
circles. He has just arrived from London, where, 
it appears, he translated the Bible into Arabic for 
one of the religious associations. He has accom- 
panied his in Parisian society with a mudh, 
or poem, to Paris, in which he almost out-Orientals 
the Orientals in his exaggerated compliments and 
gorgeous imagery. Paris, he declares, amongst 
other thi is the “terrestrial paradise,” the 
‘séjour of houris,’ and ‘Eden ;’ whilst its people 
are, par excellence, ‘the strong, the generous, the 
brave, the sincere-hearted, with no faults to 
diminish their virtues.’ Somebody has truly said 
that there is nothing like flattery; everybody is 
more or less susceptible to it, and lends a helping 
hand to the adroit fellow who knows how to 
administer it skilfully. M. Schydyak seems pro- 
foundly aware of this truth ; and, certes, he could 
not have found a more favourable field for practising 
it than is afforded by the vain Parisians. His 
complimentary mudh has tickled their amour-propre 
exceedingly; and if, after a decent interval, he 
should follow it up with something of the same 
kind, he will, as they say, faire son chemin, what- 
ever it may happen to be. 

A week or two back I mentioned that some 
sensation had been created by the publication of a 
romance called the Dernier d’Eqgmont, by a dis- 
tinguished statesman, assuming the nom de querre 
of ‘Sir Charles Rockingham ;’ and that the same 
author had previously published one or two romances 
in English, which had been highly praised by the 
London critics, though they never dreamt that he 
was a Frenchman. Considerable curiosity has 
been manifested to ascertain who this great political 
personage, who thus amuses his leisure by writing 
romances, could be; but there seems to bea certain 
reluctance on the part of himself and friends to 
have him known, lest, perchance, he should lose 
status in the political world by his trifling with 
light literature. It would, perhaps, therefore, be 
unbecoming in me to strip the veil from Sir 
Charles Rockingham ; nevertheless, I may venture 
to say that Count de Jarnac, formerly Secretary 
and Chargé d'affaires of the French Embassy in 
London, will be better able than any one to answer 
questions on the subject. 

An account of the number of pensions granted 
to literary persons or their families by the depart- 
ment of Public Instruction was lately given in the 
Gazette. But the Ministry of the Interior also has 
a list of such pensioners, and the names of Sorty- 
Jour of the best known of them have just been 
published. The amounts they receive vary from 
2401. to 162. In addition to this, that Ministry 
awards large sums as donations to literary men : 
indeed, it is no unusual thing for an author, la- 
bouring under temporary inconvenience, to apply 
for a few Sendved. or, in some cases, thousand 
francs, and they are almost always awarded. No 
shame whatever is attached to the application, and 
no very extraordinary credit to the gift. It seems 
quite simple to the French that, as literary men 
by their sur shed lustre on the country, the 
country should generously open its purse to them 
on an emergency, or, when worn out, provide for 
them or their families in the proportion of their 
merit. Nor is it merely to living authors, or 
the widows of those recently deceased, that France 
displays this generosity; on her pension list at 
this very moment are descendants of Racine and 
Yorneille, and of several other distinguished writers 
ofa pastage., Oh that England would ‘go and do 





likewise!" It would be simple justice: for her | 
literature, both morally and commercially, is to | 
her of the vastest importance, though of small | 
mega profit to the vast majority of its fol- 

M. Gounod’s -talked of-opera, entitled Sapho 
has been with much applause, ae 
Grand Opera; but on the whole it has not, in the 
opinion of musical critics, come up to the expecta- 





tions that had been formed of it. The finale of the 
first act is full of originality and genius; most of 
the choruses are admired for boldness and simpli- 
city ; and several airs are decidedly beautiful. But 
there are sad blemishes in the work, and of some 
of them Berlioz goes so far as to declare that they 
‘are hideous, insupportable, hcrrible.’ The pre- 
vailing fault is noisiness: here and there the orches- 
tra is positively deafening. The execution was not 
what it might have been. Gueymard sang best; 
but Madame Viardot, who supported the principal 
réle, had a part which did not altogether suit her 
voice ; her dramatic power was, however, as usual, 
great. Sapho’s violent love for Phaon is the basis 
of the piece: she has a rival, who endeavours to 
cause her to abandon Phaon, by threatening, if she 
does not, to reveal to Pittacus, represented as the 
tyrant of Greece, that Phaon had entered into a 
conspiracy against him. To save him from the 
vengeance of the tyrant, Sapho does this violence 
to her love. Phaon thereupon is driven to despair, 
and Sapho, in despair also, takes the famous leap 
from Leucate. The libretto, by M. Augier, is not 
by any means of first-rate dramatic or poetical 
merit. 








VARIETIES. 

Opening of the Great Exhibition.—The programme 
of the Royal Commissioners for the state inaugura- 
tion of the Industrial Palace has given unmingled 
satisfaction ; and the demand for season tickets has 
increased to the extent of some thousands, not- 
withstanding that the prices are raised from three 
guineas and two guineas to four guineas and three 
guineas, Every right-minded person will rejoice 
that the occasion is to be one of solemnity and 
thanksgiving. A platform will be raised in the 
centre of the building for the erection of a throne, 
and the Queen will be attended by the Ministers 
and great Officers of State, the foreign Ambassa- 
dors, and the dignitaries of the Church. The pro- 
ceedings will commence with the Royal Anthem 
sounding right loyally throughout the vast area 
from the organs, and voices of the assembled mul- 
titude. The presentation of papers and ad- 
dresses from the Executive Committee will follow, 
and be, of course, graciously responded to. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury will next deliver a 
prayer to the God of All Nations, invoking his 
blessing upon this great peace-offering, and an 
anthem will be sung by thechoir. The Queen and 
Court will then perambulate the principal avenues, 
while marches are sounded from different organs in 
turn at her Majesty's approach ; and the ceremony 
will be wound up by a flourish of trumpets and a 
salute of cannon, 

British Association.—Now that an agreeable 
change in the weather is suggesting thoughts of 
summer excursions, it may be as well to remind 
our readers that the annual provincial gathering of 
philosophers is appointed to take place this year at 
Ipswich, during the week commencing July 2nd. 
H.R.H. Prince Albert has intimated his intention 
of being present, and there will be an unusually 
large attendance of foreign savans. The local 
committee of Ipswich are forming a handsome 
subscription among the gentry of the town and its 
vicinity, and liberal offers are being made on all 
sides for the reception of the Association in a man- 
ner worthy of the occasion. An auxiliary com- 
mittee has also been formed at Bury. There will 
be ample accommodation for the meetings of 
sections. The Mathematical Section will assemble 
in the Council Chamber of the Town Hall, the 
Chemical in the Assembly Room, the Geological in 
the Temperance Hall, the Zoological in the Mu- 
seum, the Ethnological in the Museum Library. 
the Statistical in the Town Hall, and the Mechanical 
in the Mechanics’ Lecture Hall. The General 
Meetings and the Soirées will be held in the 
spacious new Corn Exchange, which may almost 
be said to have been built for the occasion. 
The use of rooms has also been offered by the 
Ipswich Literary Institution, the Foreign Library 
and News Rooms, the Public Library, the Gram- 
mar Schools, &c., and the Ipswich Steam Naviga- 
tion Company have made a gratuitous offer of 





° ii. 
their vessel, the River Queen, for an a 
the Saturday. Sir David Brewster etre. . 
the last meeting, held at Edinburgh — 
his office to Professor Airy, the Astronanes Ror) 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—Lablache j) «0 
made his first appearance on Tuesda 
often chosen for the purpose—the quack doctor, Dy} 
camara, in the Elisir d’ Amore: one in which all k 
specialities of the best style of Italian buff are cone 
amusingly brought out, and at the same tess . 
no lack of that musical skill and admirable gi — 
for which he is no less remarkable. On this ocerse® 
he was in his best of humours, and created immenc 
fun. Mdlle. Duprez quite realized our expectation 
in the part of Adina—pretty and arch, she look 
exactly the coquette, and her singing with ‘ok 
excellent finish and sparkling brillianey i jee 
suited to the music. She is decidedly gaining is 
position. Coletti was the Belcore, and the part of 
Nemorino was filled by Calzolari. The opera wer: 
off with delightful spirit and gaiety, and was fi. 
lowed by the Metamorphoses, one of the ballet sue. 
cesses of last season, in which we were glad to se 
Carlotta recovered from her late indisposition, and 
dancing with the most finished elegance. Madame 
Sontag will make her debdt on Tuesday in Jy 
Figlia del Reggimento; and Thursday is fixed for 
the production of the new opera, Le Tre Noze. 

Royal Italian Opera.—The return of Mario isan. 
other step towards that admirable ensemble to whieh 
this establishment has happily accustomed the deyo. 
tees of the lyric drama. It was designed that heshould 
shine forth at once in all the glory of his Raoul in the 
Huguenots, and while we listened to his ‘ Belta di. 
vina,’ the beauty of his voice and the feeling with 
which he sang seemed to us never to have been 
surpassed ; he was welcomed with an enthusiasm 
that changed into sadness almost, when it was soon 
evident, after the singing of the passage in the duel 
scene, a plein voix, that his effort to render this 
celebrated morceau with his usual force had over. 
strained the voice, and the remainder of his sing. 
ing was unfortunately deprived of much of its 
charm. Grisi seemed, however, inspired with 
more than her usual genius, and never sang the 
part with more earnestness and perfect vocaliza 
tion. Formes gives a most studied delineation of 
the rough but resolute old retainer ; his style ut 
singing, too, suits the part, and stands out boldly 
in opposition to the smartness of the music o 
Valentin, in the duet, for example, ‘ Qui va la. 
We may look in vain for a more perfect interpre 
tation of this greatest work of Meyerbeer'’s, It 
will be repeated this evening. 3 

New Opera.—Every one knows that Prince 
Albert’s elder brother, the Duke of Saxe Coburg, 
is a distinguished musical composer ; and he has 
just added to his renown by the production of au 
opera entitled Casi/da, represented at the theatre 
of Gotha. The scene of the opera is laid in Bpain, 
and the heroine is a gipsy. She is in love = 
Alfonso, who, though one of the band, is & Do 4 
man, This Alfonso is loved by the wife of the 
Governor of Seville, and he and Casilda g° wo the 
governor's palace, where sundry scenes want | 
jealousy and of dramatic adventure take F , 
between the different parties, the wen oe 
nating by the discovery of the noble bi Be 
Alfonso and his marriage to Casilda. The me to 
in which the royal composer has set the libre D 
music displays talent and power of a very dof 
order indeed. From the beginning te the en y 
the four acts of which the piece consists, the 

— " > , d what 18 more, 
plause was long, frequent, and, Wer” ith 
deserved, It is almost impossible to oe ae et 
penaclear idea of an opera; and, "teat it pee’ 
respondent, ‘I shall not attempt it; Dut fate 
be mentioned that there are in the first act - 
ing romance by Casilda, and ae a 
power; in the second, several airs segre ao 
rare merit) really original ; in the third, an 
and a splendid finale; and in the last, be pieces, 
a march, a piquant bolero, several concer tise 
and a magnificent chorus.” The oper, , Malle. 
was admirably got up, sung, and 4 Duke of 
Zarrigues was the heroine. The = musicis?, 
Saxe Weimar, who is himself an #bie 
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gad a host of royal and illustrious personages, were 
t. The opera has since been repeated several 

. : at success. 
ines heaires.-—Relying on the continued attrac- 
gon of the grand spectacle, Azael the Prodigal, 
Vr. Anderson man eqotnniee himself ma She Pee 

; melodramatic version of Schiller’s 
pe ' isa striking play, but has hardly suffi- 
cient interest for an Easter audience. At the Hay- 
market, Mr. Webster has revived Colley Cibber’s 
Life and Death of Richard the Third. Messrs. 

's burlesque at the same house, entitled 
Arline, is founded on Balfe’s popular opera, The 
‘un Girl—an odd subject to travesty, but 

‘» which the ingenious authors have very skil- 
sab introduced a sam to of capital hits at the 
fun and follies of the day. With such performers 
as Bland, Buckstone, and the Misses Horton and 
Romer, it could not fail to be successful. The 
Alhambra at the Princess's, said to be founded on 
me of Washington Irving's tales, is chiefly sus- 
tained by a novel kind of panorama, representing 
a tour from Hyde Park to pore pes — 
in a vertical direction,—and by the drolleries o 
Harley, Wigan, and Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, as a com- 

of vagabond acrobats. Mr. Flexmore, also, ex- 
hibits his volatile powers of locomotion with great 
effect in the impersonation of a pet monkey. Mr. 
Planché’s extravaganza at the Lyceum, entitled 
The Queen of the Frogs, is again drawn from among 
the charming tales of the Countess Danois. It 
opens with a lively, martial spirit, but, excepting 
the unflagging vivacity of Charles Mathews, is very 
inefficiently performed. The singing, save an occa- 
sional note from Miss St. George, is execrable 
throughout, and, in the absence of competent voices, 
would be better omitted. The company at this 
house is too impoverished for the presentation of 
Mr. Planché’s accomplished works. We miss our 
jovial friend, Mr. Frank Mathews; and who that 
remembers some of the author’s earlier produc- 
tions, such as the Aing of the Peacocks, with Har- 
ley's quaint impersonation of John Chinaman, with 
Kathleen Fitzwilliam’s pretty ballads and parts in 
concerted pieces, with John Reeve’s admirable 
singing and dancing in the May-fly, with Mr. Mar- 
shall’s excellent pantomime acting in the Dog, and 
lastly with Miss Louisa Howard's iively pertormance 
of the Princess, can for one moment suppose that 
his works can be sustained solely by unrivalled 
pars effects, and by the pretty embroidery of 

cing-girls in costly silks and spangles. 

French Plays.—In addition to the comedy and 
vaudeville mentioned in our last as having been 
selected for the opening on Monday, Mr. Mitchell 
announces another vaudeville, entitled Jobin et 
Nanette, and that the National Anthem will be 
sung by Madame Charton,—an offer on the part of 
this favourite and accomplished actress which will 

highly appreciated. 
os» ay House.—The sums added to the 
by Mir ae the house at Stratford-on-Avon 
ar Bi ———" readings, have enabled the 
but it — 2 make the property a national relic ; 
ad oid me nat it is in danger of falling to pieces, 
per ley pace ea 
‘ ecious relic together. 1e 
orga ne = such an economical humour, 
although phy “ pence to do this conservation, 
of the Wools pa. : wher —_ yng at the nner 

ssts, that the Governmen 
rine Its preservation if it were handed 
is to be “ 7 _ and free of incumbrance. It 
they will do ve —— when foreigners flock, as 
4 Soe 

s much as we do, the 
ha dithe hy , sal opportunity of vqnadiiar 
lowed stheclatten ‘a or indifference to the hal- 
once beginnin ~ of the spot by the authorities at 
the Oerporetie, Ay maaet sc gan If this is declined, 
duced to do oe of Stratford may probably be in- 
town, orthe honour and benefit of their 

Meet; 


eng Of Wellinat d . 
exh gton and Blucher.—Mr. Moon 
ibite a picture of this subject by Mr. T. J. 
oe “ora to its being engraved. It is 
that no artist had hitherto chosen this 
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incident for illustrating the memorable contest of 


the allied armies, and at the same time giving us 
characteristic portraits of the two great generals 
commanding. Mr. Barker deserves the highest 
praise for his treatment of the subject, which shows 
the guidance of taste and study in composition, and 
much practical skill in the colouring and drawing. 
He is a student of the French school, and has im- 
bibed many of the excellencies of Horace Vernet, 
the unrivalled painter of battle subjects, and shows 


himself eminently qualified for this department of 


art, in the truth and freedom with which he has 
represented the horses in action and the military 
accessories of the picture. We are glad to find the 
engraving has been entrusted to the faithful burin 
of Charles Lewis ; it will be an acceptable pendan/ to 
the Waterloo banquet, and will sustain, with the 
honour of the artist, the memory of a great national 
tradition. ; 

A Lady Traveller.—Mrs. Pfeiffer, a native of 
Vienna, has lately returned, after having visited 
alone and unaided many parts of the world. After 
visiting Palestine and Egypt, Scandinavia and Ice- 
land, she landed in Brazil, penetrated the primitive 
forests, and lived among the natives ; from Valparizo 
she traversed the Pacific to Otaheite, thence to 
China, Singapore, Ceylon, Hindostan, to the caves 
of Adjunta and Ellora to Bombay, whence she 
sailed up the Tigris to Bagdad, and then entered 
upon the arduous journey to Babylon, Nineveh, 
and into Kurdistan; passing into the Caucasus, she 
embarked for Constantinople, visiting Greece in 
her way home to Germany. Mrs. Pfeiffer has 
fulfilled the duties of a wife and mother, and 
yielded to her travelling disposition after her family 
had become independent. She isat present staying 
in London.- Independence Bi lye. 

Royal Academy of Music.—The second concert 
of the season was given on Saturday last. The 
object of these concerts is not so much to give an 
attractive and popular performance of music, as to 
afford the subscribers and patrons the opportunity 
of observing the talents of the students, and the 
progress made under the system of teaching adopted 
in the school. The most interesting feature of 
these meetings is in the original compositions of the 
pupils. On this occasion they were—a cantata by 
Mr. H. C. Banister, and a motet by Miss C. Rowe, 
both of which were not sufficiently well sung to 
convey a favourable idea of their quality. A song 
by Mr. Cusins (king’s scholar), a youthful com 
poser of much promise, and of whose performance 
on the violin and pianoforte we have before spoken 
highly, fully sustains his youthful reputation, and 
gives us good hopes of his future. Though nothing 
brilliant or surprising in the way of executive 
achievement was paraded, nevertheless the per- 
formance afforded every encouragement for thie 
continued support of the institution. 

Signor Sivori.—This accomplished violinist made 
his first appearance, after an absence of five years 
in the United States, at the meeting of the Beet 
hoven Quartet Society, on Thursday. The audi- 
ence were charmed by his exquisite finish and 
intonation of sweet sounds. He denies having made 
any engagement with Mr. Allcroft to perform at 
the Promenade Concerts which took place last 
week at the Lyceum Theatre. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Belfast, April 22. 

In the last number of the Literary Gazette, p. 281, it is 
stated that “the Irish Commissioners published a ‘ Zoology 
for Schools,’ by Mr. R. Patterson.” Permit us to correct 
an inaccuracy into which the writer has fallen :—The book 
in question is published by us, and appears in the list of the 
Commissioners as one of the books ‘ not published, but sanc- 
tioned’ by them. Simms AND M‘INTYRE. 

[Our readers will see that the above correction does not 
affect our opinion of the impropriety of the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge publishing a rival book 
with the same title. In justice to the authors, Mr. R. Pat- 
terson and Mr. P. H. Gosse, both eminent for their sound 
practical knowledge of general natural history, we may add 
that these works are equally good so far as they go.) 

‘ A Subscriber’ is reminded that the present editor and 
proprietors of the Literary Gaxette cannot be responsible 
for any opinions published in the Journal prior to the 
commencement of the present year. 





( NUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART; to 

encourage Life Assurance and other Provident habits among 
Authors and Artists; to render such assistance to both as shall 
never compromise their independence ; and to found a New Insti 
tution where honourable rest from arduous labour shall still be 
associated with the discharge of congenial duties, 

ro bring this project into general notice, and to form the com- 
mencement of the necessary fund, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton—one 
of its originators—has written and presented, to his fellow 
labourers in the cause, a New Comedy in Five Acts. It will be 
produced, under the management of Mr. Charles Dickens, in a 
theatre constructed for the purpose; and will be performed by 
Mr. Robert Bell, Mr. Wilkie Collins, Mr. Dudley Costello, Mr. Peter 
Cunningham, Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. Augustus Egg, A.R.A., 
Mr. John Forster, Mr. R. H. Horne, Mr. Douglas Jerrold, Mr. 
Charles Knight, Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. J. Westland Marston, Mr 
Frank Stone, Mr. John Tenniel, Mr. F. W. Topham, and others. 
Portions of the scenery have been presented by Mr. Absolon, Mr. 
Thomas Grieve, Mr. Lewis Haghe, and Mr. Telbin. 

The first representation of the Comedy, which is entitled »— 


NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM; 
MANY SIDES TOA CHARACTER, 


will take place at Devonshire House, on Friday, 16th May, before 
HER MAJESTY, THE QUEEN, 
AND HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT 
Ladies and Gentlemen wishing tickets for the performance at 
Devonshire House—price Five Pounds each; this sum being re 
garded as a contribution in support of the design— will, on a written 
application to his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, at Devonshire House, 
receive a voucher for the same, exchangeable at Mr. Mitchell's 
Library, 33, Old Bond Street 
*,* Prospectuses of the Scheme can be had, on application, at 
the office of the Guild, Wellington Chambers, 10, Lancaster Place, 
Waterloo Bridge ; of Mr. Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street; Messrs 
Libers, 27, Old Bond Street; Mr. Hookham, 15, Old Bond Street; 
and Mr. Sams, 1, St. James's Street; Mr 
WILLIAM HENRY WILLS, Honorary Secretary. 


f lene ECLECTIC REVIEW FOR MAY, 
Price 1s. 6d., contains »— 
1. London University—its Past Career and Future Prospects 
2. Autobiography of Rev. Willlam Walford 
Astronomy--the Ptolemaic and Copernican Systems. 
4. Bennett's Poems 
§. Dr. John Pye Smith 
6. Ruskin's Stones of Venice 
7. Rovings in the Pacific 
s. The Caffre War 
Review of the Month, &e., &e 
Just published, price % 
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EDUCATIONAL PROJECTS. 


THE RIVAL 
Reprinted from the Eclectic Review, April. Revised, with Ad 
ditions 


Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row 


NOTICE 
{OLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


—Among the Contents of the May Number of this popular 
Magazine will be found ALL THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE; 
Or, WHAT BRovGNT EvERYBODY TO Lonpow in 1S5I—A GLIMPSE 
OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION—ENGLISH CON 
VENTS AND CONVENTUALITLES—THE GREAT EXHIBI 
TION OF 1851, &c. &e. &e 

Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly 
Booksellers 


Orders received by all 





CONTENTS 


\ INSWORTH'S MAGAZINE, 
4 POR MAY No. CXII. 
I. The Vorce of Habit. By Cornelius Colville.—IL, Sorcery and 
tgic.—11L. Speculation. By Dr. Delany.—IV. The Confederates 
—V. Was Julius Cosar a Dandy? By Mrs. Edward Thonias 
VI. The Stage-struck Pedagogue. By Joseph Anthony, Jun 
VIT. St. Veronica; or, the Ordeal of Fire-—VUIT. The Miller's 
Song.—IX. Florence Hamilton. By Miss Julia Addison.—X. The 
Lancashire Witches 

Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly 


{(AVENDISH SOCIETY.—THE LIFE AND 
WORKS OF CAVENDISH, by Dr. George Wilson, being 
in course of distribution, those members who have not yet re 
ceived their copies, are requested to apply to the Secretary 
LEHMANN’'S PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY, and the sixth 
and last volume of the INORGANIC part of GMELIN'S HAND 
BOOK OF CHEMISTRY, will shortly be issued 
THEOPHILUS REDWOOD, Secretary. 
19, Montague Street, Russell Square. 


T® E CAMDEN SOCIETY for the Publication of 
Early Historical and Literary Remains 
THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, on Friday, the 2nd of 
May, at Four o’Clock precisely; the LORD BRAYBROOKE, the 
President, in the Chair 


cad 


i 





WILLIAM J. THOMS, Secretary 
The following are the Publications of the Society for the year 
1850-1. 


I. A SELECTION FROM THE WILLS Pre- 


served in the Will Office at Bury St. Edmunds. Edited by 


SAMUEL TYMMS, Esq 
Il. WALTER MAPE’S “DE NUGIS CURI- 


ALIUM.” A Treatise on the Political Affairs of his Time, written 
in 1181. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A 


Ill. SIR RICHARD GUYLFORDE'S PIL- 


GRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, a.v. 1506. Edited from a 
copy believed to be unique from the Press of Richard Pynson. By 
SIR HENRY ELLIS, K.H., See. 8.A. 

The Subscription to the Society is £1 per annum, which be- 
comes due on the Ist of May. 

Communications from Gentlemen desirous of becoming Mem- 
bers may be addressed to the Secretary ; or to Messrs. NICHOLS, 
No. 25, Parliament Street, Westminster, by whom the Subscrip- 
tions of all Members resident in London are received. 





REMOVAL OF THE LEADER OFFICES. 


'}‘HE PUBLISHING and EDITORIAL OFFICES 


of the “ LEADER” will next week be removed from 265, 
Strand, and 9, Crane Court, Fleet Street, to 
10, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
At that place the Leader will henceforward be published. It is 
requested all Advertisements and Communications to the Editor 
or Publisher may be addressed, “ 10, Wellington Street, Strand.” 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


[April 9¢ 














JOHN BARLOW, M.A., Sec. R. I. 


CLOSING OF THE EXHIBITION. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 


The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 
till Five, and will close on SATURDAY, May 10th. Admission, 














a 





.; Catalogue, Is. 
7 GRORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


YHE NATIONAL INSTITUTION OF FINE 
ARTS.—The EXHIBITION of the above Association is 
NOW OPEN daily, at the Portland Gallery, 316, Regent Street, 
opposite the Polytechnic Institution, from 9 a.™. till dusk.—Ad- 
mission, Is.; Catalogue, 6d. BELL SMITH, Secretary. 


} 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. | 
| 








HE FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- | 
TION will OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, on 
MONDAY, April 26th. Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 


RT UNION OF LONDON. The Annual | 
General Meeting to receive the Council's Report, and to | 
distribute the amount subseribed for the purchase of Works of | 
Art, will be held in the Theatre Royal Lyceum, (by the kind per- 
mission of Charlies Mathews, Eaq..) on TUESDAY, the 29th inst., | 
at 11 for 12 o'Clock precisely. Tho Receipt for the current year | 
will procure admission. 
444, Weet Strand, GEORGE GODWIN,) Honorary 

Avril 16, 1441. LEWIS POCOCK, 


ERUSALEM and the HOLY LAND. New 
and Maguificent Diorama, exhibiting the Sacred Localities 


of Seripture, the Scenes most memorable in the Life of Our 
Saviour and his Apostics, 








“ Those holy ficlds 

Over whose acres walked those blessed fret 

Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed 

Yor our advantage on the bitter cross." 
Painted under the dirction of Mr. W. Beveaty from Sketches made 
on the «pot by Mr. W. H. Banrierr, Author of“ Walks about Jeru- 
salem,” &c.— Will open on Wednesday, April 30, at the St. George's 
Gallery, St. George's Place, Hyde Park Corner. Morning at 12. 
Afternoon at 3. Evening at § o'clock. Admission One Shilling. 


ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 

4 Established by Royal Charter in the Reign of King George L, 
4.e. 1720, for LIFE, FIRE, aad MARINE INSURANCES. 
Meav-Orrict,—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE. Buaxcu-Orrics,— 

No. 10, REGENT STRERT. 
Acrvany—PETER HARDY, Esa., F.R.S. 

This CORPORATION has effected Assurances on Lives for a 
peried of ONE HUNDRED and THIRTY YEARS. 

FIRE INSURANCES effected at Moderate Rates upon every 
description of Property. 

MARINE INSURANCES at the Current Premiums of the day 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


'‘HE YORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE INSU- 
RANCE COMPANY, Berastrewen ar Yoru, 1824, anv 
Eurow sand ey Act ov Panttawaent —Carirat £500,000. 
TRIeTr es. 
LORD WENLOCK, Eecrick Park 
G. L. THOMPSON, Esq., Sheriff Hutton Park, 
ROBERT SWANN, Esq., York. 
Banbere—Mesars. Swixy, Croven, and Co., York. 
aad See —Mr. W. L. Newwax, York 
The attention of the Public is particularty called to the terms of 
this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction 
which is made between MALE and FEMALE Lives. 
Estract from the Table of Premiume for insuring £100. 


























Age | amate. | aremace. | Age | amate. | a remwate. 
virtn sieth 
«| birth-| 3 
day. Whole Life Premiums, ran Whole Life Premiums. 
fea. fad £ad. £e. d. 
0) 176] 1684 46 sh 6 se 
13 es oe bo 419 313 3 
le tua | 1 8 le 33 411 6 426 
2 1M 4) Ih 6 SA $40 440 
23 cae, te 8 fay €¢6¢0 512 6 
26 sea! lie dit 740 6936 
*s 28e@; 119 | @ 8 40 Tle 8) 
33 oor 3.38 7o w 0 4 976 
“ 213 6 2646 73 11 1lé 2 li 2 6 
ety) 219 8 2128 @ 76 i319 
eS i €@22 1-88: ~~ 15 12 lo 
* Reverie. —A Gentleman whose age dors not exceed 30, ma 
iasure £1000, payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
£72 106. ; and a Lady of the same age can secure th same sum 
for am annual payment of £19 17s. 64. ’ 
Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 


i 
sf 
aij 
: 


Agents are wanted in those Towns where no appointment ha 
Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
or 
D 


HENRY DINSDALE, 
12, Wellington Street, Strand, Agent for London. 


ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURA) 
SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE andy = 


- 4. Panaaxce, PLA. 
Prospectuses with Proposals IxDiartr 
@c., may be obtained from — LEEKS, Sects 





Secretaries, | 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 

48, Gracechurch Street, London, for MUTUAL ASSUR.- 
ANCE on LIVES, ANNUITIES, &c. Enrolled under Acts of Par- 
liament relating to Friendly Societies, Established in December, 
1835. 

DIRECTORS. 
Cuarnuax—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 

Dervurr-Cuatrmax~—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq., M.P. 


Bradbury . | Robert M. Holborn, Esq. 
pe yg | Robert Ingham, Esq. 

William Miller Christy, Esq. | Robert Sheppard, Esq. 

Edward Crowley, Esq. | William Tyler, Esq. 

John Feltham, Esq. | Charles Whetham, Esq. 

Charles Gilpin, Esq. 

PHYSICIANS. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.8. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
TRUSTEES. 

John Feltham, Esq. Sam. H. Lucas, Esq. 

Robert Ingham, Esq. C. Lushington, Esq., M.P. 
Soticrrorns— Messrs. Hardwick and Davidson. 
Conxsvuttixe Actvarny—Charies Anscll, Esq., F.R.S. 
Bankers—Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co. 

From the commencement of the Institution, in 1835, to the 20th 
November last, the number of Policies issued was 12,498, producing 
an annual income of £172,500 lés. 9d.; and the amount of the ac- 
cumulated capital at that day was £623,869 lis. 7d. 

The following instances illustrate the Reduction in Premiums and 
equivalent Bonuses on Policies in Class 9, payable at death. 














as| 4 ’ : . | Equal to 
es: | ceteteat en Paee| 8 Fedue- 
Zi cee £5 |Amountof; Original onium tion on 
33\%2 2 Zz | Bonus. | Premium. in lieu of the orisi- 
BRise* 6) Bonus. | 22! Pre- 
me * | mium of 
Yrs. Yrs £ gee £ «. d. £ s. dad. Per Cent. 

12 {: 2000 773 7 *O 149 16 8 8313 6 56 

32 1000. 166 9 0 | 26 510 ~~ 9 7 40 

10 Ww 1000 «213 4 «0 45 10 10 19 010 42 

27 700 «91 6 «O 165 6 511 9 344 

8 58 500 «104: 9 0 30 8 9 11 19 10 394 

32 | 2000 | 222 2 0 | 5218 4 17 8 4 324 

6 60 5000 «826 «60 «C0 329 11 8 1191510 36 

27 2000 | 160 2 0 | 4610 O 14 6 8 31 

5 65 300 48 40 | 2412 6 815 11 36 

® W000 13710 0 50 3 4 15 0 0 30 

4 §82 1000 119 5 0 7114 2 2013 2 29 

28 500 «62612 0 1118 4 21410 23 

3i{i 1000 6510 0 52 7 6 914 2} 184 

1t2 3000 lll 0 0 660 76 10 5 0 7 

g |f 37 500' 23 20 | 29 5 6 310 8 12 

\129 1000, 2519 0 | 24 9 2 212 9 104 

1 £59 2000) 4610 0 | 12611 8 7 =e) 53 

27 500' 6 10] 1112 6 0ll 9 5 





Among the benefits secured to members of this institution is 
the important one that Policies of Assurance may be made pay- 
able to the Widower, Widow, or Children of the Assured, free of 
Legacy or Probate Duty. 

The next quinquennial division of profits will be made up to the 
20th November, 1852, and all persons who effect assurances before 
that time will be entitled to participate in the profits, in proportion 
to the time the policy has been in existence. 

Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist April are reminded 
that the same must be paid within thirty days from that date. 

Copies of the last Report and all other information may be had 
on application at the officc. 


March 22, 1851. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


')‘HE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established 1837.—Empowered by Special Acts 
of Parliament —62, King William Street, London; and 21, St. 
David Street, Edinburgh. 
Capital, One Million. 
DIRECTORS. 
| Charles Hindley, Esq., M.P. 





George Bousfield, Esq. 
Thomas Challis, Esq., Ald. 
Jacob George Cope, Esq. 
John Dixon, Esq. 
Joseph Fleteher, Esq. 
Richard Hollier, Esq. 


Thomas Piper, Esq. 

Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 

Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P. 

John Wilks, Esq. 

Edward Wilson, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 

Joseph Dawson, Esq. George Meek, Esq. 

William Hunter, jun., Esq. 

Secretary—Thomas Price, LL.D. 
Actvany—David Oughton, Esq. 
SoLictror—Stephen Walters, Esq. 

Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100, payable at Death. 


25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 











£es. d. £s. d. Sa € £s. a. Ee. &. 
116 3 Ss o 27 8 213 7 3 ; 
The following are amongst the distinctive features of the Com- 


ay = 

I. Entire freedom of the Assured from responsibilit and ex- 
emption from the mutual liabilities of partnesehip. - 4 

II. Payment of Claims guaranteed by a Capital of One Million. 

In the Life Department.—1. Assurances are effected on Partici- 
pating and Non-Participating Tables, on Ascending and Descend- 
ing Seales, for short periods, and by Policies payable at the ages of 
65, 60, 55, or 50, or previously in the event of death. 

2. Premiums paid annually, half- yearly, or quarterly, in a limited 
ae of payments, in one sum, or on increasing or decreasing 
scales. 

3. Policies on the participating scale immediately int 
the profits of the Company. she oorpceacging 

4. The age of the assured admitted, on satisfac 
et.8. 1; actory evidence 

5. Policies assigned as security not forfeited b ducllin 
ay Regge eg judicial sentences. 4 a 

h the Fire Department.—Houses, Furniture, Stock in Trade 
Mills, Merchandise, Shipping in Docks, Rent, and Risks of all de- 
By my ey at moderate rates. 

aans 00 to £1000 advanced on personal security, and the 
deposit of a life policy to be effected by the borrower. 


— commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, and Sur- 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK. 

AN ELEPHANT CALF and its Mother have been ad 
the Collection, and are EXHIBITED DAILY, tagether ~~ he 
HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by His Highness the Viceroy of 
ypt. The Band of the First Life Guards will perform, by per- 
of Col. Hall, at Pour o'clock on Saturday, May 10, and on 








every succeeding Saturda 
ON MONDAYS 64. y until further notice. ADMISSION Is., 





—_ 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE op 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE 
AND 


: FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESs PRINCE A 


K.P., G.C.B., and G.C M.G. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITAR 


QU 


EEN, 


ALBERT, KG. KT 


EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE so¢ 3 amp 


4.p. 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVEs ao 
“> 8S, Watzarss 


Puace, Patt Mat, Lonpon. 
DIRECTORS, 


Colonel Sir Freperic Suirn, K.H., F.R.S., R.E. 


James Freperick Nucentr Dayenn, Esq., Deputy. 
Major-Gen. RP Wynyard CR 


Admiral the Right Hon, Sir G. 
Cockburn, G.C.B, 

Major-General Sir J. Cockburn, 
Bt., G.C.H. 

General Sir Thomas Bradford, 


Major-Gen. Arnold 


C 


» KH ke 


| Archibald Hair, Esq. Mp 
| Capt. William Lancey, RE 
Wm. Chard, Esq., Nay 


aoe a oars ir 3. Gard Wilbraham Taylor, a —_ 
eut.-General Sir J. Gardiner, | Major-General’ Sir J, "i 
KCB.  xca ae Oe, 
Major-General Sir Hew D. Ross,| Major F. 8S, §% - 
K.C.B., R.A. ELCS. sotheby, CB. 
— Sir George Back, R.N.,| Major-General Sir G Pollock 
"B.S G.C.B. . 


Major-General Taylor, C.B., 
E.LC.S. 


Capt. William Cuppage, R.y 
Capt. Michael Quin, RN. 


Banxers—Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand. 
Puysician—Sir Chas. Fergusson Forbes, M.D., K.C.H., PLS 
Counset—J. Measure, Esq., 4, Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Soticiror—Stephen Garrard, Esq., 13, Suffolk St., Pall-Mall Eas 
Actvany—John Finlaison, Esq., the Government Calculator 

and President of the Institute of Actuaries. 


Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons 


in every pro- 


fession and station in life, and for every part of the world, with 


the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within 


the Tropics 


The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles 
with reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a moderate 


addition to the Home Premium, in case of increase 


of risk, per 


sons assured in this office may change from one climate to another, 


without forfeiting their Policies. 


Four-Firrns of the Prorirs are divided amongst the Assured. 
JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary 





ECORATIVE PAINTING.—Mr. Frepenics 


SANG, from the ROYAL ACADEMY OF ML 


NICH, Deco- 


rative Artist in Fresco, and all other manners of Painting, whose 


works may be seen in the principal Public Buildings 


of the Metro. 


polis, begs to inform his Patrons, and Architects in particular, that 
he has considerably increased his Establishment, and is now enabled 
to undertake, on the shortest notice, the Embellishment of Private 
and Public Buildings, in any part of the United Kingdom, on the 
most reasonable Terms, and in any of the CLASSICAL, MEDI. 


ZEVAL, or MODERN STYLES 
Apply to F. SANG, Decorative Artist. 58, Pall Ma 


ll, London. 





‘VERY THING FOR THE 


TOILET AT 


4 MECHI’S MANUFACTORY, 4, LEADENHALL STREET 
—Superior hair, nail, tooth, shaving, and flesh brushes, clothes 


and hat brushes, combs, washing and shaving soaps. 


Various nail 


and corn instruments, razors, razor strops and paste and shaving 
powder, ladies and gentlemen's dressing cases, W ith or without 
fittings, in Russia leather, mahogany, rosewood and japan war 
Ladies’ companions and pocket books clegantly fitted, also knitting 
boxes, envelope cases, card cases, note and cake baskets, beautifal 


inkstands, and an infinity of recherche articles not t 





o be equalled 


NUMBER ONE, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 


GREAT REDUCTION in the PRICE of CC 
Few propositions that have been made of late y 


)FPEE. 
ears by Chan 


ecllors of the Exchequer met with more general approbation thea 
that afforded to the proposition made on the 17th February last by 
Sir Charles Wood, and again on April 4, and which has since bea 


carried into effect. 


Hitherto the Duties on Coffee have been as under: 





In the year On Foreign. | On E. Indian. | On Colonial 
1820 to 1824 the duty was 2s. 6d. Is. 4 ~ ot 
$25 83 Is. 3d. Os. 9d. S. 
. a . , “ 7 . Not prod of The prod a 
British India. ae va 
1835 to 1841 ” , Is. 3d. Us. 9d. 8. 
: On prod. of Brit. posseatiass 
1842 to 1843 os Os. 8d. Os. 4d. e 
1844 to 1850 a » Os. 6d. Os. 4d. - = 
Present duty........ —._ Os. 3d »< 





; i. _ 
As instances of the reduction that DAKIN and COMI ANY are 


enabled to carry out, the following may suffice : 


Former Price. s. d. Nowreducedto *. d. 
Native Ceylon Coffee ...1 0 ” 0 . per Ib. 
Plantation ditto ditto ..1 2 a 1 ; » 
Finest Costa Rica do....1 6 “ : . 38 
Most Choice Mocha do. .2 0 » 


” a P ail . the 
DAKIN and COMPANY feel great pleasure in again being 


means of affording to consumers the full benefit ¢ 


tentions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in reducin 


on Coffee. 


of the liberal &- 


g the duty 


DAKIN and COMPANY, Tea Merchants ané Patentees for Roasting 


Coffee in Silver Cylinders, No. 1, St. Paul's Chure 


April 19, 1851. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


hyard. 


‘{ODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS 


is strongly recommended for Softening 
fying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving 


: Improving, . 
ita blooming 


Beauti- 


: : . rfume 
charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant Pe can-der®, 


delightful cosmetic. 


It will completely remove Tan, 


Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing ee ae it 
the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, sCUr?, “*» 


from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; ~~" by 
use only a short time, the skin will become an 


smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear an 


continuing is 


continue 
d beautiful. 


: tow edicibe 
in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with directions for using it, by all M 


Vendors and Perfumers. 





EF 4° oR Cc L O 


Rest quality, warranted . 
Persian and Turkey pattern . 
Common Floor Cloth 


2s. 9d. 


2s Od 


7 AS 


as. 6d. per sq. Fe 


” 


a ay SEATTING. 
INDIA MATTING ; COCOA-FIBRE MATTS AND MATT 


JAPANNED FOLDING SCREENS FRO 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, NEW OXFORD 
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